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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
Yuma, Arizona 
February 21 through February 24, 1971 


Pursuant to the Call to Meet issued by the Under Secretary of the 

Interior on January 8, 1971 (see Appendix No. 1) the National Advisory 
Board Council for public lands met at and in the vicinity of Yuma, 
Arizona, during the period February 21 through February Dime 197, ALL 
business sessions were held at the Stardust Motel. The meeting was 
conducted by Gene J, Etchart, Chairman, and Boyd L. Rasmussen, Cochairman, 
or Irving Senzel, alternate Cochairman (see Appendix No. 2 for 
Designation of Cochairman.) In attendance were: 


National Advisory Board Council, members and alternates: 


L. Robert Anderson, Utah, public land law 

J. Robb Brady, Idaho, public information media 
Clarence A. Brimmer, Wyoming, public land law 
Brunel Christensen, California cattle 

V. P. Cline, Colorado, oil & gas 

Theodore R. Conn, Oregon, wildlife 

Fermin M. Echeverria, Arizona, sheep 

Gene J. Etchart, Montana, cattle 

Marshall Everheart, Idaho, wildlife 

Carl A. Gaensslen, Wyoming, wildlife 

Kumen S. Gardner, Utah, cattle 

Henry C. Gerber, Oregon, cattle 

Homer Harrison, California, wildlife 

Eldon P. Harvey, New Mexico, cattle 

Swend R. Holland, Montana, sheep 

Leonard Horn, Colorado, cattle 

Leonard W. Hoskins, Nevada, wildlife 

Newell A. Johnson, Utah, sheep 

Donald Kortes, Wyoming, cattle 

Harold D. Kreft, Arizona, real estate development 
Max T. Layton, Arizona, wildlife 

John Laxagne, California, sheep 

Ted Lee, Arizona, cattle 

Francis A. LeSourd, Washington, statewide 

Ray Lincoln, Idaho, sheep 

Robert C. hynam, Montana, wildlife 

Lyman Merkley, Utah, wildlife 

Gareth C. Moon, Montana, forestry 

Rolland K. Patrick, Idaho, cattle 

John I. Philp, Wyoming, sheep 

Clarence H. Quinlan, New Mexico, sheep 

Gerhard N. Rostvold, California, urban-suburban affairs 
Loyd Sorenson, Nevada, sheep 

Leslie J. Stewart, Nevada, cattle, alternate 
Nick Theos, Colorado, sheep 

Mark M. Wagner, Colorado, wildlife 

Harlan H. Wendt, Oregon, sheep 

Jack Wilbur, Alaska, statewide 

Wallace Wilson, New Mexico, wildlife, alternate 


For convenience of reference, a roster of the principal members at 
the time of this meeting, arranged alphabetically by surname and 
showing mailing addresses, appears as Appendix No. 3 to these pro- 
ceedings. 


Department of the Interior: 


Curt Berklund, Staff Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Land Management 


Bureau of Land Management: 


Boyd L. Rasmussen, Director 

Irving Senzel, Assistant Director, Legislation and Plans 

Robert E, Wolf, Assistant to the Director 

John Mattoon, Chief, Office of Information 

George D. Lea, Chief, Division of Range 

Jerry A. O'Callaghan, Chief, Division of Cooperative Relations 

Robert J. Smith, Chief, Division of Wildlife 

Harold K. Johnson, Cooperative Relations Specialist 

Edward G. Byglund, Director, Portland Service Center 

Burton W. Silcock, State Director, Alaska 

Joe T, Fallini, State Director, Arizona 

J. Russell Penny, State Director, California 

E. I. Rowland, State Director, Colorado 

William L. Mathews, State Director, Idaho 

Edwin Zaidlicz, State Director, Montana 

Nolan F. Keil, State Director, Nevada 

W. J. Anderson, State Director, New Mexico 

Archie D. Craft, State Director, Oregon 

Robert D. Nielson, State Director, Utah 

Daniel P. Baker, State Director, Wyoming 

Riley E, Foreman, Chief, Division of Resource Program 
Management, Arizona 

Robert B. Whitaker, Assistant to State Director, Arizona 

Albert Romeo, Manager, Lower Colorado River Office 


and others from the staffs of the Arizona State Office and the Lower 
Colorado River Office, 


Others in official attendance: 


Thomas F, Allt, Mayor of Yuma 
Paul Gemmill, Executive Secretary, Nevada Mining Association. 


Proceedings, Sunday, February 21 


Council members and other participants toured a portion of the Lower 
Colorado River area, observing heavy recreational uses along the 


river and the nearby desert. From 8:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. the tour 
proceeded from Yuma northward to Quartzite and return, with several 
stops including one for lunch at the Crystal Hills recreation site. 


Proceedings, Monday morning, February 22 


Chairman Etchart convened the first general session at 8:30 a.m., 
introducing new Council members and calling on old members to introduce 
themselves, Next, the Honorable Thomas Allt, Mayor of Yuma, welcomed 
the Council on behalf of the city. Then, Joe T. Fallini, Arizona State 
Director, Bureau of Land Management, welcomed the Council to Arizona 

on behalf of the Bureau staff. He was followed by Max T. Layton, 
Chairman, Arizona State Advisory Board, who welcomed the Council on 
behalf of the State and district advisory boards. 


Bureau Director and Cochairman Boyd L. Rasmussen was unavoidably absent. 
On his behalf, Irving Senzel, Assistant Director and alternate Cochairman, 
presented the report of the Program Committee, the text of which appears 
as Appendix No. 4, 


Jerry A. O'Callaghan, Chief, Division of Cooperative Relations, spoke 
on some alternatives for the future composition of the Council. The 
text of his remarks appears as Appendix No. 5. 


Robert E, Wolf, Assistant to the Director, presented a description of 
the budget process. The text of his presentation appears as Appendix 
No. 6. 


After a brief recess, George D. Lea, Chief, Division of Range, gave a 
status report on environmental programs, prepared by Eugene V. Zumwalt, 
Assistant Director, Resources, who was unavoidably absent. The text 
of Mr. Zumwalt's report appears as Appendix No. 7. 


Burton W. Silcock, Alaska State Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
narrated a slide presentation on the Alaska pipeline, Mr. Silcock's 
narration was not recorded and, therefore, is not included in these 

proceedings. 


Proceedings, Monday afternoon, February 22 


After lunch, Curt Berklund, Staff Assistant to the Assistant Secretary 
for Public Land Management, reported on public issues and the Public 
Land Law Review Commission Report. The text of Mr. Berklund's state- 
ment appears as Appendix No. 8. 


Then the five standing committees met for the remainder of the 
afternoon. A committee membership roster is included as Appendix No. 9. 


Proceedings, Tuesday morning, February 23 


Beginning at 8:30, the chairmen of the Council's five standing 
committees presented the committee reports in the following order: 
Eldon P. Harvey, Intergovernmental Affairs Committee, Harlan H. 
Wendt, Resource Management Committee, J. Robb Brady, Information 
and Education Committee, Henry C. Gerber, Public Land Users 
Committee, and Homer Harrison, Environmental Protection Committee. 
Committee reports are omitted from these proceedings since they 
consisted of recommendations which were subsequently adopted by the 
Council and are included later in this report. 


After a brief recess, Boyd L, Rasmussen, Director, Bureau of Land 
Management, presented a Bureau report on the state of our resources. 
Mr. Rasmussen's report appears as Appendix No. 10. 


Three resolutions, one each on navigable waters, mining laws, and 
access, were presented to and discussed by the Council, but not 
acted on at this time. 


Proceedings, Tuesday afternoon, February 23 


Immediately after lunch, Harrison Loesch, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Land Management, spoke with the Council from Washington, 

D. C., by telephone conference call. Mr. Loesch spoke on several 
matters of interest to the Council, particularly reorganization 

and environment impact statements, then responded to several questions 
from individual members. 


Next, there was a panel presentation on compatibility and competition 
among uses; participants were Henry C. Gerber, Robert C. Lynam, 

Mark M. Wagner, and V. P. Cline, all Council members, and Paul 
Gemmill, Executive Secretary, Nevada Mining Association, substituting 
for W. Howard Gray, Council member who was absent. Formal presen- 
tations of panel participants appear in the order given as Appendix 
No. 11 through Appendix No. 15. The various subjects were discussed 
by Council members for the balance of the afternoon. 


Proceedings, Wednesday morning, February 24 


The Council met in executive session beginning at 8:30 a.m. First, 
Gene J. Etchart was reelected Chairman and Clarence H. Quinlan was 
elected Vice Chairman for the 1971 term. Next, the recommendations 
of the standing committees and of individual members were considered 
and acted upon. The advisory actions and recommendations adopted 
by the Council are set forth in Appendix No. 16. 


The Council adjourned to meet next at the call of the Secretary of ~ 
the Interior. | 


I certify that I, or my designated alternate, attended the proceedings 
of the National Advisory Board Council herein reported and that this 
report is an accurate summary of the matters discussed and the 
conclusions reached, The detailed record of this meeting are of 
record in the office of the Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Washington, D. C. 
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UNITED STATES Appendix No. 1 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


January 8, 1971 


Memorandum 
To: Members, National Advisory Board Council 
From: Under Secretary of the Interior 


Subject: Call to Meet, National Advisory Board Council 


To review, consider, and advise on current programs for the 
management of public’lands and resources, the National Advisory 
Board Council is called to meet at and in the vicinity of Yuma, 
Arizona, on February 21 through February 24, 1971. Your 
attendance is requested. 


The Director, Bureau of Land Management, will provide further 
details as plans develop. 


/s/ Fred J. Russell 


UNITED STATES Appendix No. 2 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


January 8, 1971 


Memorandum 
On Director, Bureau of Land Management 
From: Under Secretary of the Interior 


Subject: Designation of Co-chairman, National Advisory 
Board Council 


Pursuant to the regulations of the Department of the Interior set 
forth in 43 CFR 4114.3-1, the Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
or his designee, is designated as the Co-chairman of the National 
Advisory Board Council at its meeting to be held at and in the 
vicinity of Yuma, Arizona, beginning on or about February 21, 1971. 


/s{ Fred J. Russell 
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Appendix No. 3 


Membership, National Advisory Board Council, February 21, 1971 


(roster alphabetically by surname) 


Mr. L. Robert Anderson 
P. O. Box 61057 
Monticello, Utah 84535 


Mr. J. Robb Brady 
Route 3, Sunnyside Road 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 83401 


Mr. Clarence A. Brimmer 
Poy ., box..999 
Rawlins, Wyoming 82301 


Mr. Brunel Christensen 
Likely, California 96116 


Mr. V. P. Cline 
P. O. Box 599 
Denver, Colorado 680201 


Mr. Theodore R. Conn 
621 North lst Street 
Lakeview, Oregon 97630 


Mr. Fermin M. Echeverria 
520 East Greenway Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 86401 


Mr. Gene J. Etchart 
Box 429 
Glasgow, Montana 59230 


Mr. Marshall Everheart 
250 West Main Street 
Jerome, Idaho 83338 


Mr. Carl A. Gaensslen 
290 Sunset Drive 


Green River, Wyoming 82935 


Mr. Kumen S. Gardner 
292 South 700 West 
Cedar City, Utah 84720 


Mr. Henry C. Gerber 
329 High Street 


Klamath Falls, Oregon 97601 


Mr. W. Howard Gray 
1031 Skyline Boulevard 
Reno, Nevada 89502 


Mr. Fred A. Gross 
2916 Chama N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87110 


Mr. Homer Harrison 
1700 Los Robles Drive 
Bakersfield, California 93306 


Mr. Eldon P. Harvey 
El Paso National Bank 
Box 140 

El Paso, Texas 79900 


Mr. Swend R. Holland, Jr. 
Gilt Edge Route 
Lewistown, Montana 59457 


Mr. Leonard Horn 
Wolcott, Colorado 81655 


Mr. Leonard Hoskins 
P42 OV Box 1087 
Elko, Nevada 89801 


Mr. Newell A. Johnson 
4501 North Canyon Road 
Provo, Utah 84601 


Mr. Donald Kortes 
Leo Route 
Hanna, Wyoming 82327 


Mr. Harold D. Kreft 
2702 Ricca Drive 
Kingman, Arizona 86401 


Mr. John B. Laxague 
Cedarville, California 86104 


Mr. Max T. Layton 
617 Main Street 
Safford, Arizona 85546 
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Mr. Ted Lee 
Thatcher, Arizona 85552 


Mr. Francis A. LeSourd 
1300 Northern Life Tower 
Seattle, Washington 98101 


Mr. Ray Lincoln 
546 Sunrise Boulevard North 
Twin Falls, Idaho 83301 


Mr. Robert C. Lynam 
501 Palmer Street 
Miles City, Montana 59301 


Mr. Lyman Merkley 
220 West 5th South 
Vernal, Utah 84078 


Mr. Gareth C,. Moon 
2705 Spurgin Road 
Missoula, Montana 59801 


Mr. Rolland K. Patrick 
Castleford, Idaho 83321 


Mr. John I. Philp 
Box 146 
Lysite, Wyoming 82642 


Mr. Clarence H. Quinlan 
Antonito, Colorado 81120 


Judge Lloyd Rea 
Baker County Courthouse 
Baker, Oregon 97814 


Dr. Gerhard N. Rostvold 
1045 Yale Avenue 
Claremont, California 91711 


Mr. Loyd Sorenson 
591 13th Street 
Elko, Nevada 89801 


Mr. Nick Theos 
Meeker, Colorado 81641 


Mr. Mark M. Wagner 
2871 Sharon Place 
Grand Junction, Colorado 81501 


Mr. Harlan H. Wendt 
Bridgeport, Oregon 97819 


Mr. Jack Wilbur 
1013 Gilmore Street 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 


Mr. Roy Young 
P. O. Box 588 
Elko, Nevada 89801 


Appendix No. 4 


REPORT OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Report of Boyd L. Rasmussen, Director, Bureau of Land Management , 
Department of the Interior, to the National Advisory Board Council 
Yuma, Arizona, February 22, 1971, as delivered by Irving Senzel, 
Assistant Director, Legislation and Plans, in Mr. Rasmussen's 
absence. 


3 


Ever since the National Advisory Board Council was expanded into 

a multiple-use board, we have been experimenting with format and 
procedures. Our aim has been to strengthen the advisory role of the 
Council and to make its participation in the solution of current 
multiple-use problems more effective. 


At our Miles City meeting, Council members expressed their concern 
about the future role of the Council and indicated their willing- 
ness and desire to take part in the improvement of the operations 
of the Council. We agreed there to initiate a joint improvement 
effort. 


The first step was a request for suggestions from Council members. 
Gene Etchart volunteered for this first phase. In October, Gene 
and I met in Las Vegas to review and discuss the suggestions sub- 
mitted by members of the Council and to work out a plan of action. 
Our principal decision was to select a Program Committee for the 
1971 Council meeting. We agreed on a cross-section of represen- 
tation and scheduled the meeting in Denver in December 1970. All 
were there except one man who couldn't make it because of last- 
minute developments. I certainly appreciated the thoughtful advice 
of the committee members, and want to express my appreciation for 
their efforts. 


The meeting proved very productive. I won't go into details since 
we sent a copy of the Committee report to all members of the 
Council. I have some additional copies here for your use. 


The Committee's recommendations can be divided into two categories. 
One set of recommendations deals with the structure, procedures, 
and agenda of our meeting this week. The other relates to the 
future of the Council. The main recommendation of the Committee 

in this latter respect is that the Council itself should have the 
Opportunity to consider problems and make its own recommendations. 


Appendix No. 4 (cont) 


The structure of this week's meeting is designed to facilitate 
Council's consideration of practical problems. That is why the field 
trip and this morning's presentations come first. Then the committees 
will meet to discuss the field trip, this morning's subjects, the 
subject previously assigned to them, and whatever else they care to. 
Tomorrow will be the committee reports where we will all hear the 
results of committee deliberations. Wednesday morning the Council will 
have its Executive Session for formal business. At that time, it can 
take such action on committee reports as it wishes. Some of you may 
wish to comment during the Executive Session on the particular approach 
we took for this meeting. 


On procedural matters, the Committee made only a few basic recommen- 
dations, leaving it up to the Council itself to examine into various 
procedural alternatives. The Committee felt that the Council should 

be an advisor to both the Secretary and the Director, that its concern 
should cover all resources and all uses of the public lands adminis- 
tered by BLM, that the agenda should be a mixture of Council suggestions 
and Departmental suggestions, that a Program Committee be appointed 
annually by the Chairman and Co-chairman, and that standing business 
committees be chosen by some other means. 


Before I list some of the procedural alternatives that you may wish 
to discuss in committee meetings and in the Executive Session, I would 
like to mention briefly a Congressional report on advisory committees. 


Committees on Government Operations both of the House and Senate have 
held hearings on advisory committees of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, 


The House Committee published a report in December on "The Role and 
Effectiveness of Federal Advisory Committees." (House Report 91-1731). 


The Senate Committee has held hearings on specific bills at which many 
of these same concerns were expressed. It did not issue a report. 


The House Committee found that the Federal Government has about 20,000 
advisors serving on 1800 boards or committees. The estimated cost is 
$65 million a year. 


The Committee found that some advisory committees had never met. Others 
hadn't met for six years, It even found a couple that never had any 
members appointed. It uncovered a few advisory boards that one agency 
did not know existed, ; 


The House Committee made several recommendations in its report. 


It recommended general government-wide legislation for advisory com- 
mittees. The purpose would be to establish government-wide policy 

on the use of advisory committees-and administrative criteria for those 
boards. 


Appendix No. 4 (cont) 


In the absence of such a statute, the House Government Operations 
Committee suggested that the Executive Branch revise and restate 
advisory committee policy to provide more complete administrative 
guidelines and policy criteria. 


Another recommendation called for a clearly defined role for 
advisory boards. The House Committee recommended balanced and 
broad representation with limited periods of membership. It also 
stressed advisory committee independence. It recommended safe- 
guards against both conflict of interest and collusion, and 
agency domination. 


With this kind of interest arising in the management of advisory 
committees, a discussion of NABC Procedures and Organization and 
Composition of NABC is particularly timely. 


Let's now look at some of the things you may wish to consider. 


First, you may wish to discuss the kind of meetings you would like 
to have. One type is a strictly business meeting. This would be’ 
where the meeting concerns the discussion of one or more problems 
for the purpose of suggesting a solution. Another type is an 
educational meeting. The purpose here is for the group to observe 
or learn something. It can take the form of field trips, lectures, 
slide shows, and the like. A workshop meeting is when a group gets 
together to work out a problem or project. 


The Program Committee meeting was a workshop of this type. 


A meeting may, of course, be a combination of types. Our meeting 
this week is a combination meeting. 


Another question to consider is the relative role of the Government 
and of Council members. 


A meeting conceivably could be a total Council effort. On the other 
hand, it could be a total government presentation. Or it can be 
a combination effort. 


The House Government Operations Committee cites government dominance 
a widespread weakness of advisory committees. Whoever takes a role 
must spend some time at it. That is probably why many committees 
let the government take care of everything. The relative roles to 
be played probably will vary with the type of problem, the time 
available for study and consideration, and other factors. 


In this meeting, we have used a fairly standard device - presentation 
by the government of an issue followed by referral to committee or 
other study group for development and refinement. We did this 
because planning time was short. There are different time frames. 
The presentation, referral for development and refinement, report, 


Appendix No. 4 (cont) 


discussion and advice might be compressed into a single meeting. 
It might just as easily extend over two or three. These are 
items you may wish to explore. 


One of the crucial elements for any problem - solving group is 
securing information. Again there are several alternatives. As 
with other alternatives listed today they are not necessarily 
all-inclusive or mutually exclusive. 


Formal presentations as those we've already discussed are designed 
to provide information. The board could assign the information 
getting task to a committee or to even individual members. It could 
ask the Bureau to supply data. It could consider the hire of 
consultants or entering into contract studies, provided funds could 
be found to pay for them. 


There are also alternatives in the way the Council can express its 
advice. What needs to be considered carefully here is how best to 
influence the Department. After all, you want to give advice that 
will be accepted for action. Which of the following is likely to 
influence the Secretary most? 


1. A position adopted by majority vote, either simple majority 
or 2/3 majority. 


2. A position adopted by a plurality vote. 
3. A series of statements expressing the position of each member. 


4. A series of statements expressing the position of each 
interest group. 


5. A majority position accompanied by additional views of 
individuals or interest groups. 


The format of advice also needs careful consideration for the reason I 
just mentioned, Traditionally the NABC has set forth its position in 
resolutions. These have the flaw of formality. They may or may not 
disclose the intensity of support behind them or the factors which 
went in their adoption. 


A general assertion of a recommended course of action is something 
like a resolution but less formal. 


Advice could take the form of what in government and industry is known 
as a staff report. The format for a staff report is fairly standard. 

There is a background section which sets up the situation followed by 

an analysis of the situation. After the analysis come various alter- 

natives, with an analysis of each. A recommended alternative is then 

identified. 
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Now, as to committees. Committees of some kind are characteristic 
of advisory boards. There are several kinds of committees. A 
standing committee with a specialty is a very common variety. This 
would mean breaking the Council's work down into specialties that 
would be most helpful to its work. Organizations often have a 
committee to integrate the work of the other committees and even 
integrate the work of the larger body which it serves. Such a 
committee goes under various names: steering committee, executive 
committee, planning committee. The name which emerged at Denver 
for the committees for this function was the Program Committee. 

We need to consider the utility of such an integrating committee 
in NABC Operations. Assuming its feasibility, we need to look at 
the manner of selection. It could be composed largely of the 
committee chairman. It could be elected by the membership. It 
could be appointed from the membership by the Chairman or the 
Chairman and Co-chairman. 


There are similar alternatives for getting members on standing 
committees. They could be elected by the membership. They could 
be appointed by the Chairman and Co-chairman or by the Chairman. 
They could even be chosen by lot. 


A need for special committees may arise for a variety of reasons. 
For example, an issue may not lend itself to the existing committee 
structure. Some guidelines to the use of special committees would 
be useful. 


In organizing the committee work, many of the factors that have 
been discussed in relation to the NABC itself apply to organizing 
the committees. Policy issues can be identified and outlined by 
the committees themselves, by the NABC or by the NABC jointly with 
the Department. Determination of the intensity of committee effort 
can be made in any of several places: the committee itself, the 
NABC, the Department or various combinations. 


When the Committee gets ready to bring its work together, it will 
take a position. How is that to be determined? Majority vote? 
Two-thirds majority? Plurality? What place should there be for 
a minority report? What place should there be for additional 
views of committee members? 


These are some of the procedures and techniques you will want to 
consider. As we have indicated, we plan to issue a manual on the 
NABC so that everybody interested will understand the operation. 

We would like the Manual to reflect your views as much as possible. 
It's now up to you. 
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Appendix No. 5 
COMPOSITION OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL -- SOME ALTERNATIVES 


Remarks of Jerry A. O'Callaghan, Chief, Division of Cooperative Relations, 
Bureau of Land Management, to the National Advisory Board Council, Yuma, 
Arizona, February 22, 1971. 


In preparation for this talk, I read through the report of the House 
Government Operations Committee which Director Rasmussen mentioned. 
Of particular relevance to my topic were the statements of the 
authorities who testified before the House and the Senate Committees 
at their hearings. 


The statements of David Brown, Professor of Public Administration at 
George Washington University, were very interesting. He acknowledged 
that some academic authorities are skeptical about government advisory 
boards. They tend to see boards either as favored clients giving 
orders to government bureaus or as puppets for the bureaucracy. 
Professor Brown a few years ago listed some of the major criticisms 
of government advisory committees: tendency to be self serving, not 
really representative, possibilities of manipulation, delay and 
impeding action, and ineffectiveness as a bridge between government 
and citizens. However, he thinks they are important to government 
authorities. He has his own suggestions to avoid criticisms. 


The House Government Operations Committee also has suggestions of 
concern to us. The committee found a general need to expand the base 
and representation of government advisory committees. It found that 
administrators were too often getting special and limited views 
instead of comprehensive advice. 


Its recommendation as a result is not unexpected. It advocates 
balanced, broader, and changing representation. "When some individuals 
serve too continuously on certain advisory committees and when a 
particular region, university, industry or company or discipline are 
regularly overrepresented, the burden is too concentrated on the 
individual involved and the advisory system is open to the charge of 
favoritism . . . There is a need to appoint individuals who can 

help and be representative of a broader range of interests ... 

Such steps are necessary because in many critical areas administrators 
are receiving advice from sources which have special and limiting 
viewpoints." 


As to type of representation, Professor Brown speaks up for non-experts 
on advisory committees. ')One need not be an expert even in today's 
expert-oriented society to be intelligent, public spirited and useful . . 
. .' The presence of such non-expert public members on committees 

"is a continuing reminder that in the final analysis it is the non- 
expert - more specifically the average citizen -- who must understand 


and be satisfied." 
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As for tenure, the House Committee recommended rotation in office. It 
questions the value of continuing advisory groups. If used, it 
recommends that appointments be for a limited period of time. 

In your discussions of the composition of advisory boards, you may wish 
to keep in mind those three identified areas of concern: the breadth 
of representation, the qualifications of membership, and their term of 
office. 

You will also want to take into consideration the size of the board 
and what you will want it to do, The larger the number of members 
after an optimum size is reached, the greater are the logistical prob- 
lem and the need for funds to finance operations. Suitable accom- 
modations are harder to find. Field trips are harder to manage. 
Business and other meeting require more time if all members are going 
to have the opportunity to participate meaningfully. 

Composition is also related to what you want the council to do, If 


it's to be an effective working council, too large a membership could 
be a severe hardship. 


Let's look now at the interests that could be claimants for represen- 
tation on the board, I have drawn up a list just by review of some 
of the correspondence that comes to my attention, Without implying 
any order whatsoever, I find the following uses, functions or interests 
concerned with the activities of the Bureau: 
(1) Cattle grazing 
(2) Sheep grazing 
(3) Hunting and fishing 
(4) Esthetic appreciation of wildlife 
(5) Water and soil conservation 
(6) Lumbering 
(7) Rock hounding 
(8) Off-road vehicles 
(9) Camping, hiking, picnicing 
(10) Natural beauty 
(11) Hard rock mining 


(12) Strip mining 


(13) Oil and gas 
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(14) Public utilities 

(15) Community development 
(16) Local government 

(17) State government 

(18) Public media 

(19) Environmental protection 
(20) Ecological management 
(21) Education 

(22) Garden Clubs 

(23) Scouting 


If we put this list up for additions, I don't doubt we could pass 
50 without any trouble. After all, all values go back to a natural 
resource base. 


Assuming there is a need for better balance and broader represen- 
tation, there are three kinds of alternatives. One is to do nothing. 
A second is to do something drastic. A third is to move in stages. 


Both internally and externally, there are a number of reasons that 
argue against doing nothing. Internally there is a degree of 
frustration we have all felt in past years. NABC has not performed 
the general advisory role which the regulations specify. There are 
historically valid reasons for this. The NABC began as a grazing 
advisory board. It became in time a more complete forage oriented 
board, giving attention to both livestock and wildlife and to soil 
conservation. The NABC was given added representation in 1961, but 
this addition was attached on to the existing base. 


On the outside there are other interests who are knocking on the 
door for representation. They now have the support in the publi- 
cation of scholars, reports of committees of Congress, and the 
report of the Public Land Law Review Commission. 


At the other extreme from no change is complete change all at once. 
Drastic changes are usually in response to drastic needs. I rather 
doubt that you will find that we are in an emergency situation 
requiring emergency action. 
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That leaves the middle ground. Changes can be phased in. I believe 
that you will be able to devise a number of phase-in schemes. I 
will outline a couple as examples for illustrative purposes. One 

of the virtues of phase-in approach is a much greater range of alter- 
natives. 


In devising my two examples, some assumptions I have made are: (1) 
the NABC cannot be enlarged permanently very much beyond its present 
authorized 42; (2) the interests now represented on the board need 
continued representation; (3) other interests that need represen- 
tation can be grouped into 8 or 10 types; (4) there is a theoretical 
and practical reason for setting a time limit on service on the NABC; 
(5) there may be advisory needs of a special value for which separate 
advisory groups could be appointed to avoid the mixing of advisory 
functions; (6) members will be appointed rather than elected. 


Alternative A would call for a temporary expansion of the board until 
expiration of defined terms reduced it. It would operate this way. 

A number of new representatives would be appointed in addition to 

the selection of 42 under the present regulations. The old seats 
would be phased out to the extent necessary when the incumbent has a 
total of 12 years' service or is not reappointed or re-elected. 


Alternative B would hold the NABC at its present authorized 42 but 
each year substitutes a certain number of new representatives for 
"excess'' membership, length of service being a criterion for "retire- 
ment." 


In each of these cases, new appointments could be limited to five 
years length of service in order to achieve a combination of 
veterans and neophytes on the Council. 


I'd like to repeat that I mean these to be illustrative. They are 
not recommendations. 


Finally, it may be desirable to study the need for special or sub- 
sidiary advisory groups for different functions. 


This is a brief and cursory analysis of the alternatives available 

to you in considering your recommendations for the future composition 
of NABC. I hope they prove a useful starting point for your 
deliberations. 


Appendix No. 6 
THE BUDGET PROCESS 


Presentation by Robert E. Wolf, Assistant to the Director, Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of the Interior, to the National Advisory 
Board Council, Yuma, Arizona, February 22, 1971. 


The Federal Budget is one of the exciting and interesting aspects of 
government. It is often maligned and misunderstood. It makes strong 
men weep. It's the butt of many jokes, but there is not a funny line 
Lie ti, 


If the law is the backbone of government, then the budget is its blood 
supply. 


For an agency the budget document plus the printed Congressional hearings 
and reports gives a continuous life history of an agency--a diagnosis 
of its situation and a prognosis on its direction. 


In some respects the budget operation is like a three-ring circus. 

The agency is operating under this year's budget, next year's is before 
the Congress, and the following year's is in initial preparation. It 

is probably most analogous to look on the budget as a continuous assembly 
line operation. 


Your Program Committee suggested a discussion of the budget process. 
I hope this highlight presentation will meet your needs. 


The budget process seems long and involved. Each budget cycle takes 
from two to three years from beginning to end. Many people work long 
hours on its many facets and pour out mountains of paper. For today's 
talk I won't go into all of this. I will just touch on the highlights. 


Let's consider the budget that went to Congress on January 28, 1971. 
Its the President's request for funds for fiscal year 1972. 


More than one year ago President Nixon and his key advisors began the 
series of events that led to the 1972 budget. Among the first things 
they did was to make several big preliminary decisions. For one thing, 
they had to estimate what the economic situation would be in 1972 and 
the fiscal policy they thought would best deal with it. They had to 
outline the major thrusts for domestic and international programs. 

They also had to take into account defense needs and operations. 


From these overall guidelines the Office of Management and Budget 
established planning allowances for the various Departments. The 
planning allowance is a dollar figure plus some general guidance. 


Each Department takes its planning allowance and makes a preliminary 
decision on how it would spend the money if it got everything in the 
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allowance. The total is cut into separate planning allowances for 
each of the Bureaus. The Department notifies each Bureau of its 
allowance and gives it some general guidance as to program emphasis. 


BLM then analyzes how it would spend the money if it got it all. To 
do this, we take into consideration the Department's guidance, the 
Secretary's policies, information supplied from the field, and any- 
thing else that might be helpful. After we rack up all this 
information, we present to the Department our estimate of how the 
money should be allocated. If we think we need more than the allow- 
ance, we state the case for these overceiling items. 


The Department adds up all that its Bureaus suggest and weighs the 
arguments supporting them. The Department has the tough job of 
adjusting all of its Bureaus" programs. It then tells each Bureau 
what it should request from OMB, both within ceiling and overceiling. 
In this process there is a constant interchange of data. In various 
stages it may be viewed as desirable to increase or decrease certain 
types of activities to cut inflation or reduce unemployment. The 
whole formulation process period is fluid. 


Each Bureau then goes over to the OMB to argue its case. This can 
be an excruciating experience because you are always competing 
against the rest of the government for very scarce dollars. 


While OMB is hearing from the various Bureaus and Agencies, the 
President and his key staff are re-evaluating the situation, taking 
into consideration new developments that will impact the budget. When 
the big decisions are made on the level of the national budget, OMB 
notifies the various Departments what can be asked for their various 
Bureaus and programs. They give last minute guidance needed by the 
Bureaus to work out their detailed budget REuests - The Bureaus then 
prepare the papers that go into the President's formal budess and to 
Congress as budget justifications. 


These are copies of the President's Budget. This is a copy of our 
Budget justification for fiscal year 1972 and this is the President's 
Economic Report. 


It is important to recognize that in the main this annual budget 
consists of the continuing operation of on-going programs. Ina 
sense it is not a one year budget but a year-to-year authorization 
to function at a prescribed level. 


So far we have been talking about what happens in the Executive Branch. 
The next phase--Congressional consideration--represents the public's ~ 
participation in the budget process. 
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Congress--as elected representatives--conducts this public 
participation function and jealously guards its Constitutional 
prerogatives. No commitment can be made by anyone in the 
Executive Branch for the forthcoming fiscal year with any assurance 
until the Congress has enacted the budget. 


The Congress has never delegated the public participation phase 

of budgeting, and in fact, I don't recall that it has ever been 
suggested. This is one reason why the Executive budget formulation 
is conducted as it is--to avoid giving even the appearance that it 
is trespassing on this Congressional function. 


The main feature of the public-participation process is hearings 

by the House and Senate Appropriation subcommittees. They start off 
by having the Secretary explain his overall budget. The House 
usually has a closed session and the Senate an open session. Then 
the agencies are heard in the same manner. After this, open 
hearings are held for interested members of Congress and the pub- 
lic. This is their chance to express their views on specific 
changes in the budget that they think are needed. 


The Senate hearings alone last year on the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies ran over 4,800 pages of printed 
testimony plus a 160-page index bound into four huge volumes. 


The Executive witnesses justify the budget request as it is pre- 
pared by the President. The Congressional and public witnesses 
usually ask for more money. The total result of their testimony 
is a request for substantial budgetary changes. These would 
usually require the expenditure of more money even though some 
witnesses may suggest decreases. Members of Congress receive 
requests from a wide array of constituents to testify in favor of 
more funds for their programs. If they are to secure something 
additional, they must limit their hard pitches. Experience shows 
that the Appropriation Committee members are not likely to agree 
to many changes. After all, they are faced with the same economic 
and other considerations that the President had to take into 
account. 


When the Committee gets ready to 'mark up" a bill for final con- 
sideration, it has a staff-prepared book which shows item by item 
who has requested changes, in what amounts, and why. 


The Committee on Appropriations--in fact the whole Congress--does 

not have the depth of staff available to the Executive or to some 

of the major public and private groups which appear before it. 

It does, however, have considerable expertise and experience plus 

all of the public data on fiscal, economic, and social policy. It 
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too sets its goals though in a less formal way. The Committee on 
Appropriations is a power center within the Congress. The norm is 
for the judgment expressed by its Chairman, his specific subcommittee 
chairman, and ranking minority counterparts as his lieutenants to 
prevail. This group goes about its business largely in a bipartisan 
manner. 


What does all this mean? It means that the President--who expresses 
in the budget the goals as he sees them in the national interest -- 
the member of Congress who speaks to the national interest as he sees 
it or for his constituencies--and the public which speaks as it sees 
the national interest--all must have a well-documented case to 
persuade the Congress either to accept a budget item as is or change 
it} 


Because this process is re-enacted annually, while the cast of 
participants may change, every item faces the same tests. Nome can 
be taken for granted, nor can one usually obtain a substantial change 
based upon a single effort. 


There is more to the budget process-how it is apportioned after 
enactment into law, how it is audited after it is spent, and how 
sometimes it is decided not to spend everything that was appropriated 
and apportioned. 


I hope that this has given you the insight into the process that you 
need to carry out your advisory functions. 
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BUREAU _OF LAND MANAGEMENT BUDGET 


Activity FYe21971 FY 1972 Change Explanation 
(in thousands dollars) 


Management of Lands and Resources 


Title Lease & Records Service. . 6,474 6,416 _5g2/ 
Kecords improvements \.. . % @ 877 874 - 3a/ 


Land Classification and Mineral 
BaamegaCton es t= CLT. ey i. 6,090 7,260 +1,170 For land case backlog reduction, improved 
land appraisals, surface protection from 
mineral leasing and exploration damages and 
to develop a land use plan for Northern Alaska. 


RangerManagementyso. Soe. e 4 6,131 6,098 -338/ 

Foreapegees*. 7. 7, *.0, 0%. %.*.%.* gayess 7,636 4 78/ 

Soil and Watershed. ...... 13,566 13,519 -4 726 

SPLeCrPLOCect ols soe sa, of 5,340 5,874 + 534 To improve initial attack and support capability. 

Recreation and Wildlife. ... 3,404 3,019 + OLS To improve recreation management and public land 
fish and wildlife opportunities. 

Alaska Pipeline Inspection. .. 2,019 as0LZ 786 

Cadastral’ Survey. .*.% %.i. « ee ae: 6,861 + 874 To improve land survey capability to support 
resource management functions. 

General Administration. .... 2,501 ZOU L - 0 


Subtotal 60,072 62,970 +2 ,898 
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6 (cont) 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Construction... 1,035 1,634 + £599 
Recreation Construction... 735 1,264 + 529 
Building Maintenance. ... . 265 361 + = 96 
Recreation Maintenance. ... 985 1,260 275 
BEUEOCAt ere ess 3,020 4,519 +1,499 
Public Land Development Roads and 
Trails. e e e e e e e e e e e Shee We 4,000 ae 163 
Oregon and California Grant Land ~ by 
Fund. e e e e e 6 e e e ® 6 13), 000 19 3 000 +1 3 000- 
oy! 
Range Improvements. . .... + »«_1,/95 2,514 co 7 
GHANDSTOIRL. Pe ee. Me keke re 8. 6 2_86, 724 93 ,003 +60 279 


FY 1972 


Change 


(in thousands dollars) 


Explanation 


Completion of Boise Interagency Fire Center except 
for hangar, pollution control in Alaska, and 
feasibility studies Fairbanks Complex. 


Construction of recreation facilities in California, 
Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Wyoming, and 
Alaska. 


Maintenance of buildings. 


Maintenance of developed recreation facilities and 
continuation of the Johnny Horizon Program. 


Total program of $4 million will allow 82 miles of 
road construction, 97 miles of road surfacing, and 
44 miles of trail. 


Western Oregon road and recreation construction and 
maintenance and forest management, development and 
protection. 


Increase from increased grazing fees. 


a/ All decreases are due to the President's program in improving paperwork management ($-200,000) and reducing public 


relations services ($-110,000). 


b/ Revenue projection, feedback on 25% of revenue. 


c/ Revenue projection, feedback on 1/3% of fees. 


» 


| 
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ENVIRONMENTAL REPORT -- STATUS OF ACTIVITIES 


Report of Eugene V. Zumwalt, Assistant Director, Resources, Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of the Interior, to the National Advisory 
Board Council, Yuma, Arizona, February 22, 1971, as presented by 
George D. Lea, Chief, Division of Range, in Mr. Zumwalt's absence. 


This is a report on what the Bureau of Land Management is doing 
regarding environmental protection and enhancement under the new laws 
and regulations on the subject. The most important item here is the 
passage of the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA). 


Title I of the Act is a declaration of national environmental policy. 
It affirms the importance of a balance between man and nature and 
Says that each man is entitled to a healthful environment and is 
responsible for preserving and enhancing it. 


It also says the policies, regulations, and public laws of the United 
States shall be interpreted and administered in accordance with the 
policies set forth in the Act. 


Title II of the Act established the Council on Environmental Quality 
to assist in implementing the Act. 


In early March of 1970 President Nixon issued Executive Order No. 11514. 
Among other responsibilities, the Executive Order called on all Federal 
agencies to review their statutory authority, administrative regulations, 
policies and procedures, including those relating to contracts, leases, 
and permits, to identify any deficiencies or inconsistencies which might 
prohibit full compliance with the Act, The Order required a report by 
September 1, 1970. In its report, BLM indicated that it could handle 
most environmental matters through stipulations and current statutory 
authority, but that some laws such as the Mining Law of 1872 would not 
permit full compliance with NEPA. 


Executive Order 11514 also stated the responsibilities for the Council 
on Environmental Quality. The Council coordinates Federal programs 
related to environmental quality and makes recommendations to the 
President on environmental matters. The order directs the Council to 
issue guidelines to Federal agencies for the preparation of detailed 
statements in compliance with Section 102(2)(c) of the Act. 


This section says: All agencies of the Federal Government shall include 
in every recommendation or report on proposals for legislation, and 
other major Federal actions significantly affecting the quality of the 
human environment, a detailed statement by the responsible official on 
covering 5 points. 
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(i) the environmental impact of the proposed action, 


(ii) any adverse environmental effects which cannot be avoided 
should the proposal be implemented, 


(iii) alternatives to the proposed action, 


‘(iv) the relationship between local short-term uses of man's 
environment and the maintenance and enhancement of long- 
term productivity, and 


(v) any irreversible and irretrievable commitments of resources 
which would be involved in the proposed action should it be 
implemented. 


Prior to making any detailed statement, the responsible Federal official 
shall consult with and obtain the comments of any Federal agency which 
has jurisdiction by law or special expertise with respect to any environ- 
mental impact involved. Copies of environmental statements, and the 
comments and views of the appropriate Federal, State, and local agencies 
which are authorized to develop and enforce environmental standards, 
shall be made available to the President, the Council on Environmental 
Quality and to the public... 


On April 30, 1970, Russell Train, Chairman of CEQ and former Under 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior, provided interim guide- 
lines to the heads of Executive departments to be used by the agencies 
in preparing their own procedures to implement section 102(2)(c) of 
the NEPA. 


There has been much speculation about the intent of and the use for 
these statements. I think the following from Mr. Train's transmittal 
helps to clarify things: 


"3, In essence the Section 102 process is designed to insure 
that environmental considerations are given careful attention 
and appropriate weight in all Federal Government decisionmaking. 
It does not mean that environmental values are the only values 
to be weighed or that the requirement is met by paperwork 
formalities. It will take imagination and attention to the 
spirit of the requirement from all agencies of the Federal 
Government to make the process as meaningful as was intended.” 


The CEQ guidelines also established the general requirement for active 
participation in the review of statements by other Federal, State and 
local agencies and by the public. 


The next step was up to the agencies. On September 17, 1970 the 
Department issued a manual establishing responsibilities and procedures 
for complying with NEPA. 
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It gave the Solicitor the role of statutory and regulatory review; 
the Assistant Secretaries the responsibilities of overview of their 
Bureaus; and the bureaus the role of developing procedures to 
comply with the Act. It also systematized the review of 102 state- 
ments in the Department. 


The lead contact in BLM on environmental matters is the Assistant 
Director, Legislation and Plans. A group of environmental coordinators 
has also been appointed by the Directorate to help keep BLM 
involvement within manageable proportions. After the Department issued 
its Manual, the environmental coordinators helped draft BLM's manual. 


A major objective of the manual is efficient compliance with NEPA in 

a manner to expedite BLM business and not hamper it. It uses existing 
organizational units and responsibilities to accomplish the objectives 
of the Act. 


We are using our existing procedures for planning and decisionmaking 
to determine which actions require statements. As a first-cut we are 
identifying those actions which we know will require statements every 
time. For example, we have prepared one for every OCS lease sale. 
For all the other actions, we know that we will at least have to 
perform an analysis of environmental impacts for possible future use 
in preparing statements, 


In order to limit the number of individual statements, we are 
attempting to identify those actions on which we can write good, 
general statements; for example, public domain forest management or 
grazing management. Of course, if the need arises we will prepare 
statements on individual actions within these general areas. The 
preparation of statements will require considerable time. Another 
aspect of the National Environmental Policy Act is the requirement 
to review and provide formal comments on statements prepared by 
other agencies and sent to us for review. In the last three months 
BLM has received eleven of these, and the flow is increasing. At 
the field level it is even more involved because, as other agencies 
draft 102 statements, they contact our offices to request informal 
comments and technical input. 


One can easily see that this whole process may delay program 
actions and direct funds and people away from other work. 


Some examples of work we have already done include: 


1. Environmental Statement for the Trans-Alaska Pipeline. 
The Bureau had developed perhaps the most comprehensive 
environmental stipulations for this proposal. This 
effort helped in the drafting of the environmental 
statement, which was done by a Departmental Task Force. 
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2. 


OCS Lease Sales. There is much national concern over the 
potential degradation of the marine environment from offshore 
oil rigs. Environmental statements have been, and will 
continue to be, prepared for this activity. 


Transmission Lines in the Southwest. The power needs in 
California and other areas of the West are increasing rapidly. 
Huge power plants and transmission line networks are planned. 
We believe the environmental impacts of these should be 
evaluated and the best route planned well in advance. BLM 
has been a leader in developing criteria for transmission line 
locations. 


Review of Statements. BIM has received review requests from 
the many other federal agencies. Some examples are: 


a. The construction of port facilities in Alaska. 
b. Nuclear testing in Nevada. 

c. Animal damage control (Westwide). 

d. Use of insecticides in national forests, and 


e. New communities. 


As you can see, the entire process brings much greater visibility to 
many federal actions. Not only do agencies get a chance to see and 
comment on the actions of other agencies during the planning stage, but 
many more private organizations and individual citizens become a part 
of our planning process. We are pleased about thisspravales partici — 
pation in our programs. This is an important subject for the Council 
here and the local and State board. Environmental protection is here 


to stay. 
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THE REPORT OF THE PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW COMMISSION -- EIGHT MONTHS AFTER 


Presentation by Curt Berklund, Staff Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Land Management, Department of the Interior, to 
the National Advisory Board Council, Yuma, Arizona, February 22, 1971. 


When we discussed the Public Land Law Review Commission's report in 
Miles City last July, most of us had barely had time to read it. At 
that meeting, I indicated the initial reactions of reviewers in the 
Department. Further study and analysis of the report has confirmed 
our first reaction that there are many recommendations with which we 
agree. However, there are some recommendations which we cannot accept 
or which we do not understand. These include the "dominant use" 
concept and classification procedures, and the many apparent conflicts 
between the individual "Commodity" recommendations and over-all 
recommendations dealing with environment, ecology, land use planning, 
public interest, and public participation. 


It is interesting to note that the Office of Management and Budget 

had identified four hundred or more recommendations in the report. 
These are the recommendations that we have asked to evaluate and give 
a department position on. Within the Executive Branch, the Department 
of the Interior shares this responsibility with sixteen other agencies. 
We all have the same responsibility, have the same response for OMB. 
This may help the Administration develop basic reactions to the 
recommendations. One thing we have learned from this process is that 
at least one fourth of these four hundred recommendations were, in 
effect, endorsements of existing laws or policies and practices. 
Another sizeable group could be implemented by administrative action. 
Many are so vague or general that we must state our assumptions of what 
they mean in order to evaluate them. OMB has been somewhat concerned 
over the fact that different agencies make different assumptions, 
making it impossible to compare their evaluations. 


There has been no formal Administration reaction to the recommendations. 
However, in his February 8 environmental message, President Nixon 
alluded to the public lands and stated: 


"The Federal public lands comprise approximately one-third 
of the Nation's land area. This vast domain contains land 
with spectacular scenery, mineral and timber resources, 
major wildlife habitat, ecological signifigance, and 
tremendous recreational importance. Ina sense, it is the 

"breathing space" of the Nation. 
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The Public lands belong to all Americans. They are part of 

the heritage and the birthright of every citizen. It is 
important, therefore, that these lands be managed wisely, 

that their envimonmental values be carefully safeguarded, 

and that we deal with these lands as trustees for the future. 
They have an important place in national land use considerations. 


The Public Land Law Review Commission recently completed a 
study and report on Federal public land policy. This Adminis- 
tration will work closely with the Congress in evaluating the 
Commission's recommendations and in developing legislative 

and administrative programs to improve public land management." 


The Department's formal reactions to those recommendations needing legis- 
lative action will come as individual bills are either recommended or 
opposed; its posit ion will be reached after full review and coordination 
with the Executive Branch. 


Since our last discussion there has been a great deal more public comment 

on and reaction tothe Public Land Law Review Commission report. The 
Commission itself sponsored a series of meetings all over the country to 
publicize the report and the reactions to it. Our analyses of these comments 
and reactions lead us to conclude that certain basic issues are emerging 
which probably will need to be considered most carefully by those involved 
with public land legislation. 


This, then, is the general situation with respect to the Public Land Law 
Review Commission report. Now, let us get a little closer to home-- 

what about possible legislation affecting the public lands administered 
by the Secretary through the Bureau of Land Management? What is the 
Department doing to carry out President Nixon's intent to develop "legis- 
lative programs to improve public land management?" 


We have considered the Public Land Law Review Commission report, resolu- 
tions and other advice from this Council and the State and District 
Advisory Boards, the recommendations of Director Rasmussen and his staff, 
and the views of many other groups interested in the public lands. A 
great many ideas have been presented to us. 


For example, in recent years, this Council has endorsed a number of able or 
principles that can be incorporated into such legislative programs. In 
1970, you supported BLM programs to rehabilitate and preserve the ichaton-, 
ment; reaffirmed your support for multiple use as the guide for public 

land management, and endorsed legislation which would have given BLM 

improved authority for law enforcement, land acquisition and exchanges. 
Similar resolutions in 1968 related to enforcement authority, acquisition 
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or access to public lands, and BLM participation in the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund. At various times you have advocated close 
coordination of BLM programs with State and local governments and 
full. public participation in the decision-making process. We have 
assumed that you were also in favor of the continued use of Advisory 
Boards, 


Out of all these expressions--some almost unanimous--others divergent-- 
there emerged a general consensus that one of the most important 

and basic needs is a modern legislative charter for management of 

the public lands. We usually refer to this as an Organic Act for 

BLM, 


The Department's proposal for such an Act is being reviewed by the 
Office of Management and Budget so I don't know for certain what the 
exact terms of the bill,which we hope to send to Congress, will be. 
However, I can give you a general idea of the ground it would cover. 


The public land statutes should set out goals and objectives for 
management, together with broad policy guidelines, free of arbitrary 
limitations and conditions, such as the acreage limitations in the 
agricultural land laws. The administrator should be vested with 

the authority needed to achieve the goals and objectives consistent 
with the policy guidelines. The bill must be consistent with these 
principles. 


The proposed bill should provide that all public land Management actions 
be based on comprehensive land use planning. It should require the 
Secretary to inventory the lands, to prepare land use plans, and 
classify the lands in accordance with such plans. It should direct 

that the lands be managed under the principles of multiple use, 
sustained yield, and the preservation of environmental integrity. 
Express provisions must be made for intergovernmental cooperation, 
public participation, and the use of advisory boards. 


The hodge-podge of land disposal laws, including the Homestead, 

Desert Land, and Small Tract Acts, should be repealed and replaced 

by a modern disposal law authorizing the Secretary to sell, for fair 
market value, any land which, according to or fit into the established 
standards, can best serve the national interest through private 
development, such as for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural should be free of limitations as long as they meet the 
needs of the public. Certain special purpose land disposal laws, 
including the Recreation and Public Purposes Act, should be retained. 
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Provision should be made for land acquisition and flexible land 
exchange authority. Tte bill should make violations of public land 
laws and regulations a crime and vest police and arrest authority in 
BLM personnel. The Act should be designed to provide a broad frame- 
work for any legislative proposals dealing with specific uses or 
resources which may be made in the future. For this reason, the 
Organic Act should be the first step in any legislative program to 
reform the land laws. 


We believe that such a proposal would adopt, in whole or in part, many 
of the four hundred Public Land Law Review Commission recommendations 
identified by the Office of Management and Budget. I say "we believe" 
because many of the recommendations are so general and vague that they 
are subject to varying interpretations. The bill would follow these 
recommendations as we understand them, and as they relate to the public 
lands administered by BLM. This is an important qualification since 
many of the recommendations relate to all public lands or at least to 
Bureau of Land Management and Forest Service lands. 


I'm sure you recognize the Public Land Law Review Commission endorsed 
the various items I have mentioned. There are only a few recommenda- 
tions which would be "rejected." The most significant of these is the 
"dominant use" zoning system advocated by the Public Land Law Review 
Commission. We are satisfied that multiple use is a sounder manage- 
ment principle and we have, therefore, decided to stick with it. 


We would not adopt the special land classification system for recreation 
and environmental values that the report seems to advocate. We 

believe that all resource uses and values should be considered in the 
comprehensive land use planning and classification program. Several 
recommendations for mandatory public hearings have not been included. 


This is what would be included in the proposed Organic Act. In 
addition, I think it is important that you understand what the bill 
would not cover. As I have indicated, it is intended to be a frame- 
work for specific policies relating to specific resource uses or 
commodities. It does not change the provisions of the Taylor Grazing 
Act relating to domestic livestock grazing, or affect the laws re lating 
to mineral development on public land. The laws authorizing the ~ 
granting of rights-of-way over the public lands, or pertaining to 
timber sales, outdoor recreation fees, fish and wildlife habitat and 
refuges, control of wild horses, and numerous other matters would not 
be affected or changed. Some or all of these arwas may be covered 

in future Administration proposals, many by legislation introduced by 
individual Senators and Congressmen. 
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What is the likelihood of enactment of such an Organic Act? We don't 
know, we can't tell, it is too early, but bipartisan members of the 
Senate Interior Committee have indicated general Support of an Organic 
Act for BLM. Last year the Senate passed the "Public Land Outdoor 
Recreation Act of 1970" (S. 3389) which this Council had endorsed. 

It contained several provisions similar to the proposed bill. 


As you know, President Nixon has indicated that he will propose 
legislation to create a Department of Natural Resources as Parc or 
his overall program to reorganize the Executive Branch. The final 
details of the Department of Natural Resources have not been worked 
out. However, I can tell you that it would add to the existing 
Department of the Interior the Forest Service, part of the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the National Oceanographic and Atmospheric 
Agency, and a few others. The individual bureaus involved would be 
retained, BLM and the Forest Service would not be merged into a 
single agency. They would be retained as they are and BLM and 
Forest Service put in side by side and duplication and waste would 
then be eliminated, 


Chairman Aspinall of the House Interior Committee has indicated that 

he believes that reorganization of both Executive and Legislative 
Branches should be the first step in implementing the Public Land 

Law Review Commission's recommendations. He has also asked President 
Nixon to have someone work closely with the House Interior Committee 
staff to schedule legislation "designed to implement" the Public Land 
Law Review Commission's recommendations. This could mean deferral 

of actions pending final determination of the President's reorganization 
proposals. 


We believe that the general goals, guidelines, and authorities to be 
set out in the Department's proposal for an Organic Act would be con- 
sistent with any organization's arrangment and any specific policy 
relating to a single resource. These goals, guidelines, and authori- 
ties are needed now if the Department is to meet President Nixon's 
objective "that these lands be managed wisely, that their environmental 
values be carefully safeguarded, and that we deal with these lands as 
trustees for the future," 
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ASSIGNMENTS TO COMMITTEES 
NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
MEETING, FEBRUARY 1971 
1. Environmental Protection oie 
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3. Resource Management 4. 
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Public Land Users 
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Information and Education 
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Appendix No. 10 
THE STATE OF OUR RESOURCES 


Report of Boyd L. Rasmussen, Director, Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, to the National Advisory Board Council, 
Yuma, Arizona, February 23, 1971. 


1970 was a year of quiet, significant accomplishment for BLM. This 
calm and steady progress is the result of a number of factors including 
the growing interest in the Bureau activities. Of major significance 
has been Assistant Secretary Loesch's keen personal interest in every 
facet of resource programs. Combine this interest with the all out 
support he gives to those he finds worthy of adoption and you can see 
why we are optimistic as to the future of the public lands. 


Another helpful development has been the growing interest of all our 
advisory boards in the larger aspects of our management responsibilities. 
Several district boards have expressed interest in expanding their 

scope. In Miles City this Council expressed its interest in making 
broader contributions to public resource affairs. The Board’s Program 
Committee reaffirmed this in Denver, which explains the revised format 
and substance of this agenda. 


We are all aware of the mounting interest of the public in the public 
lands. The national popular periodicals such as Life magazine consider 
there is enough interest to justify running feature articles on Federal 
lands and programs. The activities of the PLLRC, of course, were a 
tremendous stimulant to public interest. That report will be with us 

.a long time. Organized groups of various types, industry, conservation, 
social, and others are developing positions for their members on various 
public land issues discussed by that report. Some of this activity 
results in support of resources programs. Some, of course, can have the 
opposite effect. 


I want to mention a few of the advances we have made to illustrate the 
different things that are going on to improve public land management. 


Our cadastral surveying program for years hasn't matched the needs. Two 
years ago we undertook a detailed examination of the situation. We 
identified needs, designated a program to meet them, and presented 
recommendations to Assistant Secretary Loesch. He gave us the go-ahead. 
The adopted program calls for annual work schedules, better organization 
of our field activities, adequate funding levels, and in-house training 
for skills not taught in schools. Our training program is a cooperative 
venture with the Oregon Technical Institute at Klamath Falls. 
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Other evidence showed we also needed a specialized training for our 
lands and mineral technicians. These jobs require skills and technqiues 
that are not taught in technical schools and colleges. We set up a 
training facility in Phoenix run by our District Manager. We wanted 

the training to be practical and to meet the special needs in public 
land management. The school is paying off. New recruits with training 
are getting on the job equipped to handle our complex business. 
Experienced workers are being broadened with new skills. A neglected 
area of resource management has been the public domain forests managed 
by BLM. President Nixon's call for more intensive environmental forestry 
turned our attention to this opportunity for progress. We have designed 
a four-year inventory and planning effort to work out a program for 
these lands. We are getting this under way now. It benefits from the 
management program that has been in effect in Western Oregon. Here too 
we are improving resource management -- broadening its base and refining 
the techniques needed to better achieve multiple resource goals. 


In the field of protection from fire we have made some really giant 
strides. For the first time in the history of public domain fire- 
fighting we received recognition of the need for presuppression get- 
ready work. We have always been severely handicapped by having to wait 
for a fire crisis before we could start organizing our attack forces. 
This go ahead increases fire control effectiveness. In 1970 the use of 
helitack forces greatly increased effectiveness in Alaska. We also got 
the Boise Fire Center to full-scale operation. We are working towards 
a fire-readiness system in all the states that will enable us to better 
control fire losses. An interesting fire-fighting development was the 
trial use of cloud-seeding to produce rain to suppress Alaska fires. 
The results were promising enough to justify use of the techniques this 
year. We'll need more experience to judge how valuable a fire fighting 
tool it is. 


The western range and grasslands are an important national asset that 
is not sufficiently recognized for its wide and basic resource values. 
We now have the tools and techniques to demonstrate that we have sound 
plans for this asset. We have been working with Allotment Management 
Plans with many users. Now we are preparing an Allotment Management 
Plan Issue Paper which will strengthen the presentation of key facts 
to the Office of Management andBudget. This should pave the way for 
needed budgetary improvements for this resource. : 


What then are the indications for the future? 


President Nixon in his State of the Union message outlined six national 
goals. There are direct resource management implications in four-- 
full prosperity, strengthening local government, governmental organi- 
zation, and restoration and enhancement of our natural environment. 

The President has pledged his support to programs that make better use 
of our land and encourage a balanced national growth. 
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On February 8, 1971, President Nixon expanded on this vital goal in 
the First Annual Report on the State of the Nation's Environment. 
I have copies of this important message for each you. 


A national land use policy to promote environmental quality rates 
high among the Presidential measures. Other ranking proposals where 
BLM has a direct and substantial involvement are power plant and 
transmission line route selection and regulation of the environmental 
effects of surface and underground mining. 


A whole section of the President's message deals with public lands 
management. The President said, "The Administration will work closely 
with the Congress in evaluating the (Public Land Law Review) Commission's 
recommendations and in developing legislative and administrative programs 
to improve public land management.” 


This cooperative process has already started. The Congress that just 
closed passed some measures of value to our programs. The Administration 
sought and secured legislation that gives recognition and legal 
protection to the Department's Clean America symbol, “Johnny Horizon.” 
There is a wide commercial interest in use of this public service 
program; the legislation was needed for this purpose. Congress also 
responded favorably to our request for permission to enter into 
multiple-year aircraft and other fire fighting contracts. 


In addition, culminating a long effort by Congressman Don Clausen, a 
choice bit of 30,000 acres in California on the Pacific north of San 
Francisco has been designated the King Range Conservation Area. 


Under Assistant Secretary Loesch's leadership we are working in 
cooperation with the Department's Legislative Counsel on a number of 
legislative proposals for reference to the Office of Management and 
Budget and possible submission to the Congress. We will keep you 
informed on approved proposals. In addition, on direct request of 
members of Congress, we have drafted as a legislative service a 
number of public land and resource bills for their use. Legislative 
service represents neither endorsement or opposition to draft 
legislation. In effect these are the property of the requesting 
member of Congress. The Congressmen involved decide themselves what 
they want to do with the drafts. Often they secure the views of 
some of their constituents before they toss them in the hopper in 
the same or modified form. 


We have drafted legislation in response to requests covering the 
following subjects: 


1. Organization "act" for the public lands. 


2. All-leasing mineral bill. 
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3. Public land grazing bill. 
4. Omitted-lands disposal bill. 


The goals President Nixon has set forth in his State of the Union 
message and his First Annual Report on the State of the Environment 
represent an informed judgment--a combination of his own concepts and 
commitments and his judgment of the time and tide of events. The 
satisfaction I have in resources being so high on President Nixon's 
list is tempered by the fact that this signifies so much needs to be 
done. The President has said what we confront is the challenge of 
turning a problem into an accomplishment. 


This then is what brings us together here at Yuma. We are here in 
that spirit to work together. 
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IMPACT ON GRAZING ACTIVITIES 


Presentation of Henry C. Gerber, Council member from Oregon, to the 
National Advisory Board Council, Yuma, Arizona, February 23, 1971, as 
a participant in a panel discussion of competition and compatibility 
among uses, 


These opinions are strictly my own; whether you agree or don't 
nevertheless, pick on me. 


Users of the public lands include two groups of people who have entirely 
different attitudes toward the use of the lands in general. That is: 
one group is concerned with the physical properties of the land, will 

it produce grass, timber, minerals or other things of such nature and, 
if so, can it be used profitably. If it can, this group is willing to 
pay for these products according to their values. The other group, 
which represents by far the largest number of people, is more concerned 
with the aesthetics of outdoor nature. They are also, to some extent, 
concerned about the removal of any tree, mineral or herb. Now, when 
these two groups get together problems begin to arise. 


The more I think about these problems, the more questions I seem to 
come up with and the fewer answers, but I am certain that there are 
many avenues whereby people of good will can come to agreements. 


At our last National Advisory Board meeting, we were shown several good 
examples of how compatibility between industry and natural values can 
be reasonably attained. If you will recall the land around the oil 
fields which we visited last summer was beautifully kept. There ar 

no unsightly pdaces, and while this industry may change the landscape 
somewhat, this type of industry will certainly have to exist if we in 
America are going to furnish employment for our people and continue as 
a competing nation in the world. We also saw a strip mining procedure 
whereby, after removing the coal, the land will be reasonably smoothed, 
seeded to grass and left in a somewhat normal condition. From what I 
have read about other such ventures, the mining companies are saying 
they will leave the land, after strip mining, in as good, or possibly 
better, condition than existed before mining. 


We also saw a cattle ranch which, through good management, is producing 
far more feed for more livestock and game animals. Through management 
and seeding, the amount of silt being washed down the drain is being 
vastly reduced. 


In my own State of Oregon, there is always complaint about the removal 
of timber, especially so in the areas of clear cutting. Yet this method 
of timber removal has proved to be a very sound practice as it is 
followed by artificial seeding which produces better and evener stands 
of timber. Grass and feed for livestock and wildlife also grow better 
and faster in a new forest as sunlight, which is needed, can penetrate. 
Whether an old forest in its pristine condition is more beautiful 

than a new young, growing forest is a matter of opinion. 
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I mention these items because they represent some of the things which 
come from the land. As a nation, if we are to survive, these material 
things from the land will have to be used. Land is probably the most 
important thing which we own and actually is the basis of all credit. 
How we use it will, to a large extent, decide how our future will 
survive. 


Please don't get the idea that I am saying all industries are heroes. 
I am just pointing out to you that the land can be used by industry 
and, with proper management, can be improved at the same time. It 

is my opinion that these other industrial uses of the Public Lands 
are in relatively small areas in comparison with the total and do 
not materially affect the grazing potential of any given area, 


The other group which I referred to are those who want to use the 
Public Land for their own personal pleasures whatever they may be. 
They, too, have problems, and one can scarcely blame a camper or a 
family out for a picnic when they are confronted with "buffalo chips" 
in their favorite spring, or a fresh "cow pie" in the area where 
their children want to play. However, one must remember the great 
outdoors is not Fifth Avenue and there are a few inconveniences, but 
I think you will agree most things are far more beautiful. 


To offset some of these inconveniences, the Bureau of Land Management 
and the Forest Service have been building campgrounds at a little 
faster pace than some segments of society are tearing them apart. 

The Bureau of Land Management has augmented the program of education, 
saying "This is your land. Keep it clean."’ This is an important 
statement and one which will have to be taught to all users of the 
Federal lands or they will be spoiled for everybody. If, as the 
Department says, ''This is your Land" then the general public will 
have to take more pride in their ownership and show pasha! respect 
for the rights of others. 


If education is the proper approach toward a better outdoors, there 
is quite a job ahead. As the old saying goes, "It is hard to teach 
an old dog new tricks" - maybe we had better start on the other end. 
In any event, it seems to me that the place to get the proper infor- 
mation to the coming generation is through the schools. 


A few years ago, I attended a Range Manager's Meeting at Oregon State. 
University. On their program was a class of youngsters, not yet in 
their teens, who had been studying proper management of the Public 
Lands, in a minor way of course, but I will bet my bottom dollar that 
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they knew more about causes of trouble with the environment than the 
average "Joe Blow" who uses the public lands for any of its many 
uses. Certainly I was impressed with what those chidren knew and 
had learned with so little effort. Now, it seems to me that the 
Bureau of Land Management, with its present personnel, could furnish 
a short course to local schools on the values to be gained from a 
properly managed environment. 


As I said a minute ago, all industries are not heroes and visa 
versa; neither are all other users heroes or visa versa. Industry, 
however, is paying directly for the commodity which they receive. 
It is strictly up to management to propose guidelines and to see 
that industry is proceeding properly. 


With the general public it is a little different. They are managed 
ever so lightly and as there are so many of them, it is only 
through education that their actions will be acceptable to most 
users. I say most users because I do not believe anyone can 
possibly please all who use the Public Land. There are going to 
be more and more people seeking uses on the Public Lands and at 
present they have very few guidelines. Some rules and regulations 
must be formulated to protect the frail areas from such things as 
off-highway vehicles, just to name one. There are several other 
regulations for the proper wnduct of people in general which will 
have to be reasoned out as the situations arise. 


Most of the people with whom I come in contact on the Public Lands 
are reasonable people who will go out of their way to do you, the 
immediate land owner, a favor. However, there is a small segment 
of users from both groups which I have mentioned who seem to think 
they are "Daniel Boones" the minute they get into the open spaces. 
This class of people needs to be controlled, but if you can tell me 
how to do this, to use the words of a fairly recent poet, "You are 
a better man than I am, Gunga Din." 
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Appendix No. 12 


IMPACT ON WILDLIFE ACTIVITIES 


Presentation of Robert C. Lynam, Council member from Montana, to 
the National Advisory Board Council, Yuma, Arizona, February 23, 
1971, as a participant in a panel discussion on competition and 
compatability among uses. 


In researching the impact wildlife activities as related to the 
topic of this panel, I find myself arriving at some very basic 
public land management principles. I would like to refer first 
to compatibility among users. 


I think I can best explain compatibility as it affects wildlife 
by giving several examples of known benefits. 


Grazing by livestock under a rest-rotation system can restore 
vegetation more rapidly than without grazing, particularly on 
deteriorated range. Rest-rotation systems can and do benefit 
wildlife as demonstrated by information obtained in northcentral 
Montana. 


In 1967, the BLM established a rest-rotation grazing system on an 
area south of the Milk River near Malta, Montana. The following 
spring, a study was initiated to determine the effects of such a 
system on waterfowl production. For comparison, a like area with 
the same number of ponds, but not under a rest-rotation system was 
selected. The number of broods produced on the management area 
was 35, 48 and 77 in 1968, 1969 and 1970 respectively. Twelve, 11 
and 13 broods were produced in the control area over the same 
period. Counts of breeding pairs on the management area were 71 
and 93 for 1969 and 1970, compared with 18 and 24 during the same 
period on the control area. Production was more than doubled on 
the area under rest-rotation management. 


For those of you here today that were on the NABC tour last summer, 
I am sure you can remember the range conditions we saw on the 
Crago Brothers Battle Creek Allotment north of Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota. 


In southeastern Montana, we are observing an increase in wildlife 
habitat where the grazing management systems are being used. 


Now, some people believe that by removing livestock grazing from 

an area, we will see a great increase in wildlife habitat, but this 
does not always happen. By managing range country in a disclimax 
we can get a better and more productive range for both livestock and 
wildlife, 
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Controlled grazing by livestock under a rest-rotation system also 
benefits certain browse species important for wildlife, such as bitter- 
brush, mountain mahogany, serviceberry, etc. Because use by live- 
stock leaves such species in a molded solid form with branch ends 
forming a harsh stubble, plants are protected against further 
defoliation and are able to make normal growth. 


In many browse species, such as those mentioned, grazing removes the 
terminal buds, hence more growing points and grazed plants in this 
condition tend to produce more herbage than plants not so grazed. 


Another benefit to wildlife is the development of water on the open 
range country. With range water developments, we are seeing a wider 
distribution of many species of wildlife. During the construction of 
new range reservoirs, islands can be added at a minimal cost thus 
increasing waterfowl production, nesting and escape cover areas. 


Under some controlled conditions, clear cutting in the timber 
areas can bring an increase in desirable forage species. This 
must be done with proper planning, particularly when elk are 
involved. 


An elk-logging relationship study in the Little Belt Mountains of 
central Montana showed elk preferred clear cuts twenty-five acres or 
less in size located in headwater drainages. These clear cuts when 
six to eight years old, received over seventy percent of all observed. 
use. 


Strip mining operations could benefit wildlife and fish, if proper 
reclamation is done. The ditch can be used for fish and if top soil 
is returnedto the spoil banks, especially in flat areas, the resulting 
vegetation can provide escape cover and food. 


But not all uses are compatible with wildlife. When we change or manip- 
ulate the ecology of an area, we impose hardship upon one use for the 
benefit of another. . 


When sagebrush is sprayed to increase grass forage for livestock, we 

can see the drastic results upon wildlife. From a literature review 

of food habits of various wildlife species, it is obvious that forbs 

and browse, including sagebrush, play a vital role in the economy of 
these animals. It follows that any program which removes or drastically 
reduces these forage classes on areas will result in decreases in the 
wildlife species dependent on tha forage. The data reviewed permit 
the conclusion that drastic reduction of certain forbs on summer 
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ranges can be detrimental to antelope, sage grouse, mule deer, elk 
and even moose under some conditions. The removal of sagebrush 

on winter ranges would apparently be most detrimental to sage grouse, 
antelope and mule deer. 


The possibility for conflict between sagebrush control programs 
and the welfare of wildlife can neither be ignored nor denied. Here 
a direct benefit to one use creates an adverse affect on another. 


Uncontrolled grazing by livestock, on critical big game winter ranges, 
can result in decreased carrying capacity. 


Clear cutting on a large scale or on steep slopes can result in 
excessive silt loads in mountain streams, thus drastically affecting 
production of desirable fish. 


The excessive roading that goes with some methods of timber harvest 
quite often has an adverse affect upon the wildlife species in the 
area. Observations of banded animals and tag returns from hunter 
kills have demonstrated a drastic change in elk distribution in the 
Little Belt Mountains. Elk have moved to less accessible areas as 
a result of logging roads and access. 


Strip mining, without proper reclamation, can have a very. adverse 
affect upon wildlife. As a case in point, I would remind those of 

you here that were on the NABC tour last summer of the Coalstrip area 
in southeastern Montana. In an area that was producing both livestock 
and wildlife, we are seeing almost total destruction of both livestock 
grazing and wildlife habitat. 


Montana is trying, right now, to beef up its gtrip mining reclamation 
laws. I am sure most of you know, this is no easy job. 


The BLM is getting in the strip mining reclamation business by 
putting special stipulations, regarding reclamation, into the coal 
leases on public lands. 


It appears to me that land used for strip mining will adversely affect 
all land uses, not just wildlife. 


In western Montana, we have a relatively new winter use that can 
create an adverse affect upon wildlife. In the past several years, 
it has become a favorite winter pastime to go out on to the deer 

and elk witner ranges with snowmobiles to take pictures of the 
wildlife or just to see them. One, two, or even several might not 

be too bad, but in the numbers that we see doing this on a nice week- 
end, many times the animals move off the winter ranges. In several 
instances, the wildlife was pushed on to areas of poor forage. As in 
one case that I am aware of, the animals were pushed on to private 
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land. With several hundred elk in his haystacks, the land owner did 
not have the highest regard for the weekend snowmobiler. 


I think the various examples that I have referred to point up several 
areas of both competition and compatibility among users. 


I believe to solve some of these areas of conflict, we must be aware 
of the impact each use makes upon any other use. When we, as advisors, 
are asked for recommendations about practices or management problems 
that affect uses of the public lands, we must keep in mind all the 
uses of any given area. 


If, as an example, a sagebrush control is to be done, consideration 
must be given to the other affected uses. If clear cutting is the 
method of timber harvest, its affect upon all other uses must be 
considered and allowed for. If strip mining is to be done in a given 
area, reclamation of the surface must be provided for. 


Public land management decisions must be made with consideration for 
all uses, not just those that will derive the most benefit. Consid- 
eration must not be just lip service but meaningful. Just to say, 

"We considered the other uses, but we couldn't do anything,” is not 

enough. 


Maybe what I am saying is that with proper planning and good manage- 
ment, we can have our cake and eat it too. 


Appendix No. 13 
IMPACT ON RECREATION ACTIVITIES 


Presentation of Mark M., Wagner, Council member from Colorado, to the 
National Advisory Board Council, Yuma, Arizona, February 23, 1971, 

as a participant in a panel discussion on competition and compatibility 
among uses, 


Before we get in to the impact on recreation, I would like to digress 
a bit to some of the things that have been coming up. 


Naturally present and future demands and serious problems in recreation 
challenge us daily. 


(1) Population and people growth, 


(2) More leisure time to enjoy the outdoor living pattern. 
Our work week and now four day week they are talking 
about; more and more people using it. 


(3) Mobile and outdoor living increasing rapidly. 


(4) Increasing new types of equipment and mechanized vehicles 
constantly challenging new areas to explore, leaving no 
true wilderness. 


I think everyone has their relativity of values of public domain, and 
this will more than likely always remain a question. In this age I'm 
sure we will have to be more flexible and realize that change is 
inevitable all the time, The important thing is for all of us to yield 
to change wisely and before it becomes too late or too expensive to 

do what is best. 


It must be remembered that recreation, really, is all of the people; 
it fits into each and every category, such as livestock man, timber 
man, mining, oil and gas, urban people. I think we all fit into the 
framework of enjoying or using recreation in some form. 


Now, with the ever growing demands on our public lands, man has greater 
capabilities for changing the world's environments. 


The important observation today must be a strong, continuing, forceful 
I & E program to enhance the values, uses, and enjoyment for all under 
the multiple use concept. 


Other uses, properly done, can be compatible with recreation. I think 
one good example is the visitors from the east. I think they find 
cattle a desirable attraction on the range, except in special areas 
such as natural areas and wilderness areas. Also many examples of good 
forest cutting practices, done with multiple use in mind, are not at 


odds with good recreation practice, 
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Many times an old mining camp has high priority as a recreation 
attraction. 


Now, for some of the impacts. 
WILDLIFE : 


(1) Fish stocking programs, where fish stocking trucks are often 
followed by many, many recreationists into these stocked streams and 
lakes, suddenly causing impacts. 


(2) Withdrawals for wildlife refuges, such as land use commit- 
ments for special purposes, that eliminates recreational uses by 
allowing areas to be withdrawn for specific purposes, when some types 
of recreational use would not be objectionable. 


(3) Scenic river withdrawals can destroy aesthetics as with 
grazing. 


(4) Uncontrolled beaver populations. They have a tendency to 
cut all Aspen along streams thus removing the necessary shade, along 
with unsightly conditions throughout. Loss of shade can increase water 
temperature in streams to the point where the water is too warm for 
the healthy environment of trout habitat, thereby removing a recreation 
resource. Another adverse affect of the loss of shade would be campground 
environment. 


(5) Undesirable animals. Skunks, bear and insects certainly have 
adverse effects on recreation sites. 


(6) Closure of waterfowl areas during nesting time removes fishing 
recreation. 


(7) Hazards of recreation. During big game ereilige season 
recreation sites should be free from this hazard. 


MINING, AND OIL AND GAS: 


(1) Obnoxious noises of operations, odors, tailing not properly 
attended to at completion of operation or properly maintained at all © 
times. 


(2) Scars that are visually destroying more acres of land than 
is actually scarred, especially noticeable with strip mining and oil 
shale development. . 


(3).-Indiscriminate prospecting results in an excess of roads. 
and thousands of small pock marks. Many of these excess roads are. 
left open long after operation has come to an end, thereby destroying 
the beauty of the area. 
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(4) Air, noises, and water pollution at operating sites, during 
and after completion of mining and/or oil and gas operation destroy 
the outdoor experience. 


(5) Strip mining needs more study on possibilities, types of 
vegetation, land improvement, that follows the final operation. 
Possibly forming lakes where fish habitat could follow. 


TIMBERING AND WATERSHED: 


(1) Clogging streams, channel changes where it may destroy the 
original beauty, polluting streams in forest lands, this in turn 
changes the habitat for all forms of wildlife. 


(2) Building excessive number of access roads, leaving them in 
a rutted condition so that erosion follows severely. Plant life 
cannot survive in these conditions. Many of these access roads could 
be closed upon completion of timbering project and conform to good 
recreation progress. 


(3) Poorly designed harvest patterns destroy the view and 
result in stream tubulating, destroying fishing opportunities and 
amenities. 


(4) Various kinds of watershed mechanical activities such as 
pitting and terracing destroy the natural land form. 


(5) Various kinds of stream development such as dikes, drop 
structures and detentions destroy the natural form of the river and 
interfere with fisheries. 


(6) Pinon, Juniper chainings are unsightly and are often in 
large blocks causing unnatural sights, buffer strips, without regard 
to topography. 


(7) Watershed restrictions may preclude off-road vehicle use 
reducing recreation when proper planning could have included recreation 
need. 


FIRE: 


(1) Fire season closures may remove large areas from recreation 
use. 


(2) Fire makes timbered areas unsightly for many years following 
this disaster. 


(3) Fire often causes excessive runoffs, silts in streams, and 
destroys fisheries as well as improvements and wildlife. 
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(4) One use tunnel-vision management where no consideration is 
given to recreation effects. Problem being one of unnecessary 
destruction to scenic values and to sight-seeing which, by the way, 
statistically rates about second among all recreation activities. 


(5) Rights-of-way to microwave stations where the road is 
built for permittees’ access and then closed to recreation use. This 
might open up the subject of careful multiple use planning and the 
desirability from a public point of view of insisting on roads being 
planned for multiple use and built to standards for recreation use 
wherever possible. 


LIVESTOCK GRAZING: 


(1) Livestock in unfenced area of campgrounds and recreation 
sites remove vegetation, leave messes, harm forage. 


(2) Livestock constant use and trampling of streams and reser- 
voirs, making them muddy and unsuitable for swimming or other favorite 
recreation. 


(3) Mess up campgrounds. 


(4) Limit hunting mobility through blocked off access through 
private ground as it affects public domain. 


(5) Hunter freedom of choice, such as interfering with private 
landowner's blocking access (hunter) roads. 


(6) Foul up recreational streams - livestock water spots. 
(Disturbing fish habitat). 


(7) Rangeland improvement projects can destroy aesthetics, 
chaining, sagebrush clearings, fence lines, et cetera. 


(8) Destruction of archaeological sites by cattle and by range 
improvements. Historical values, mining and homestead historic 
sites that have only recently become important from a recreation point 
of view and for lack of funds have not been protected for future 
recreation use. Cattle are rapidly knocking down some of the better 
ones. Probably a more important case is in the southwest where cattle 
like caves, and the caves are the location for innumerable archaeologic 
ruins that are being trampled into the ground and lost for lack of 
some control. I think the big problem here is giving proper consid- 
eration to protection of these sites until they can be properly inven- 
toried and protected. In this same context, the southwest has numerous 
examples of potentially valuable archaeologic sites being eroded away 
in gullies as a result of overgrazing and increased erosion that under- 
cuts them. 


Appendix No. 14 
IMPACT ON MINING ACTIVITIES 


Presentation of Paul Gemmill, Executive Secretary, Nevada Mining 
Association, to the National Advisory Board Council, Yuma, Arizona, 
February 23, 1971, as a participant in a panel discussion on 
competition and compatibility among uses. 


I think I can sum up the impact of the other users on the mining 
industry, which is what I'm supposed to do, in a few words, really. 
Recreation, ecology, and people who seem to believe they could have 
continuing affluence without meaning to rely on the mining industry 
and without any thought of whether we need to go on producing 
minerals and metals. 


They are giving us a pretty bad time and one of the latest incidents 
in this regard is the blast that Ralph Nader came out with when he 
said, "Mercury pollution,” and he announced to the world that mercury 
should be taken out of all products immediately and, of course, this, 
supposedly, was the beginning of the research; I don't think it was. 
They were looking into it at the time, but it speeded up the decision 
to establish a tolerance level. So, they looked into what it would 
take to give you a bad time if you got this much mercury in your 
system and divided that something by a thousand and said that will 

be the level we will establish maximum that will be allowed. 


Then, they went around testing tuna fish and everything else and 
found it and started throwing away fish off the shelves. It cost 
quite a bit of money, so somebody decided it would be nice to test 
some old products. They found some fish in the deep freezer for 
thirty years with the same level of mercury. I think the ones that 
made the decision are trying to sidestep the issue now. But to 
show you what impact it could have, I heard the other day from one 
of my friends, New India, a large mercury producer, has had a large 
shipment of mercury rejected. They couldn't understand why, they 
figured it was high purity. Then, they found it was rejected 
because it had tuna fish in it. 


In the fall of 1969, Science Magazine, I believe September or 

somewhere around there, had a lengthy and well documented article, very 
well done I thought, that came up with the conclusion that the 

average man will assume risks on his own volition one thousand 

times greater than he will consent to if he thinks it is imposed 

upon him by others. 


I think this is normal human nature. You are not polluting with 
your car but everybody else is. Now, we are seeing a suggestion, 
I hear, that we are going to give licenses to pollute. 
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I don't know what degree, but we do have in the Nevada legislature 

at the present time, some bills that would suggest citizen suits. Any 
citizen could sue a polluter or anybody that is destroying the environ- 
ment in any way, noise or anything else. I think we are going to get 
an amendment tacked on that will probably pass the bills -- an amend- 
ment that "anyone who brings a suit of this character, citizen suit, 
will first have to prove he doesn't pollute" and I think we can live 
with it. 


I think I have already told you that the mining industry has very little 
complaint with the other land users, but we have a very bad image. 
Therefore, if I'm permitted to do so, with your consent, I will talk a 
little about this. In other words, I'm not going to complain about 

the other users. I'm going to try to defend mining a little bit. 


The mining industry has generally supported and subscribed to the 
principle of multiple use on the public lands. Multiple use has been 
taken to mean that all compatible uses will continue to be allowed in 
any given acreage of land. 


Use of public lands by the mineral industry can be separated into two 
categories: namely, the prospecting or exploration phase, and the 
development through production phase. Obviously, the most widespread 
competition in areas of multiple use lands is to be found during the 
exploration phase where vast areas of surface must be open to search, 
while but a relatively minute portion of the total will ever be devoted 
to mine development and production. Once a valuable deposit is 
identified and put to use, the area embraced by mine and plant is 
clearly in dominant use if not exclusive use for mineral production. 


With reference to land disturbance by the mining industry, we should 
first note that the widely criticized strip mining practices of the 
Appalachian region are not practiced in most of our west. Therefore, 
we are not faced with a momentous problem of mined land restoration. 
Over its entire history, the largest and most productive. mine in 
Nevada is Kennecott Copper Company's open-pit operation at Ruth, a 
few miles northwest of Ely. 


The large Liberty Pit together with four other pits and mine waste 
dumps cover an area about five miles long by one mile wide, which 
comprises about one-two hundredths of one percent of Nevada's land 
area. Incidentally, the area is a prime tourist attraction, as are 
most of the old mining camps. In 1967, a Kennecott news release 
stated, "Liberty Pit, which at one timeheld the distinction of being 
the world's largest man-made excavation, has long been a major tourist 
attraction in the area. Well over a million people have visited the 
‘man-made Grand Canyon' in the 58 years of its operation. The Liberty 
Pit observation area has attracted tourists all-year-round to stand 
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at the observation point and watch the mining operation. ... ” 


Incidentally, that operation has long since produced more than the 
famous Comestock Lode. The Ely Kennecott operations have been in 
various ownerships in the early past and now the large copper mine 
in the area. Those three constitute, I would say off-hand, over 
half of Nevada's total mineral production, What you really have 
to find is large mines in the end, but sometimes they start with 
small ones. 


However, we do have some problems in land disturbance that can be 
and will be, no doubt, corrected. I refer specifically to claim 
location procedures. The problem of land disturbance has been 
multiplied in recent years with the expanded interest in exploration 
for large mineral deposits, frequently based on rather vague 
evidence of hidden mineral occurrences. When uncertainty exists 

as to the boundaries of a large hidden deposit, exploration parties 
find it necessary to locate numerous twenty-acre claims--sometimes 
running into the hundreds--to insure that an expensive drilling 
program will reward the finder and eliminate encroachment by 
speculators on the sidelines. Nevada law requires validation by 
performance of location work for the account of each claim located. 


To comply with this requirement, locators have usually followed the 
quickest and cheapest procedure by performing the statutory amount 

of excavation on each claim with a bulldozer, which results in 
bulldozer trails and a pattern of bulldozer pits scattered over the 
area. The locator may soon discover, either through exploration 
drilling or more sophisticated surface studies, that he does not 
wish to proceed and thus abandons the group of claims. However, 
bulldozer work, expressly done to comply with Nevada's claim location 
law, is usually wasted effort, whether the claim is abandoned or not, 
so far as mineral development is concerned, Complaints about this 
practice are registered by ranchers who use the surface of the land 
for grazing purposes and by other people who frown on the unsightly 
holes and trails which-scar the land and which serve no purpose other 
than to comply with the law. 


I won't try to review our attempt at correcting that at the last 
legislature, but after an aborted attempt in the legislature session, 
Nevada mining and exploration are again working with Nevada legis- 
lators to attempt revision of statutes in a manner that will 
eliminate nonessential land disturbance for claim location. 


Claims located fraudulently for purposes other than mining have caused 
much concern in lands of high surface value. The proposal has been 

made, and I believe the PLLRC report so includes the suggestion, that 
surface not go with mineral deposits; complete control of the surface 
should be held pending the time when the claim is to go to the patent 
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and when it did, that the locator would have to pay the surface value in 
order to have the surface. 


The focus of public attention on problems of strip coal mining and acid 
mine waters had clearly downgraded the image of all mine operations. 
Thus, it is important to show that such land and water pollution problems 
are not of major concern and most certainly will not become of major 
concern in most of the arid west. 


Coal mines, whether strip or underground, typically generate acid due to 
oxidation of sulphur and sulphides. In areas of moisture surplus, such 
waters circulate and overflow into the drainage pattern. In our arid 
climate, oxidation generally penetrates far below the surface so zones 
of primary sulphides rarely have a chance to produce acid water effluent 
from abandoned mines. 


I did have descriptions of two cases in Nevada, both of which have yet 
to be cured, but I will not stop to dwell on that in regard to polluted 
water. 


In regard to use of water that is returned to streams, lakes or other 
water bodies has been lowered in quality for later reuse, it should be 
noted that water, any re-use is internal, so other users are not thus 
affected. 


The Bureau of Mines Information Circular 8285 covering Water Use in the 
Mineral Industry - Countrywide States: 


"Water use by the mineral industry comprises only two percent 
of the water withdrawn by industry as a whole. The major 
water using mineral industries are natural gas, processing, 
phosphate rock, sand and gravel and iron ore.” 


To come back to places like Nevada, which I happen to have figures on 
to be illustrative, to place water consumption in perspective, I have 
compared Nevada's mineral industry use with Nevada's agricultural use. 
It is estimated that agriculture uses approximately one and one half 
million acre feet of water per annum, based on current irrigation of 
crop lands, The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimates Nevada's mineral 
industry used 31,000 acre feet of water, or two percent of the quantity 
used by agriculture, and the cost of water used by Nevada's mineral 
industry between $4.50 and $85.99 per acre foot with the average cost 
at $32.60 per acre foot. Obviously, water costs for the mineral 
industry are typically far above the economic range for agricultural 
use. I believe the economic range of water costs for agriculture is 
between $3 and $6 per acre-foot and a $15 cost would be considered 
prohibitive in most Nevada locations. 
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On the other hand, two factors work to reduce the problem of water 
cost as a deterrent in mineral production. First, a high percentage 
of new water is recirculated when new water cost is high or when 
recirculated water offers no serious problem in processing; second, 
and principally, overall values of the mineral production runs to 
some $3,000 per acre foot of new water used. Obviously, if the 
mineral deposit is at all profitable, it would not generally be 

the cost of a water supply that would make the difference between 
profit and loss. 


A letter from Carlin Gold Mining Company officials states: 


"Approximately 66 million gallons of new water is used 
annually. This water is pumped from a well located 13,590 
feet from, and at an elevation about two hundred feet 
below the plant. The water table at the well is approx- 
imately 250 feet below the surface. Pumping rate is about 
460 gallons per minute. The annual usage includes water 
for all purposes, such as, milling, sprinkling mine roads, 
and domestic. 


All milling water, that is discharged with tailings to 
the tailings dam, is recovered for re-use except that 
lost through evaporation. .. " 


The 66 million gallons of annual consumption amounts to only 200 acre 
feet of water; whereas, gross gold production per year has been around 
$10 million. This results in gross production of $50,000 per acre 
foot of water consumed and no discharge of polluted waters. 


Acre for acre, one can assume that almost universally the yet to be 
discovered mineral deposits will have value in public benefit as well 
as in money so high as to virtually exclude other uses. 


Our nation cannot afford to exclude or discourage exploration activity 
that will prevent the exposure of these high values in small areas, 
and only the incentive provided by exclusive possession and marketable 
tenure will be effective in perpetuating the expensive search working 
against long odds. 


In Nevada we have a State Committee on Federal Land Laws established 
shortly after the Public Land Law Review Commission was established. 
I'm happy to be the mining representative on that group. 


Our first resolution, out of many, was a resolution pertaining to 
mining in which we resolved that mining should become a classification 
in county zoning, not to exclude the right of citizens to look else- 
where than at areas that are zoned, but to give the area that's zoned 
special consideration. To explain that a little bit, there might be 
highly valuable and presumably large mineral deposit that will extend 
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no telling where and might be one like Kennecott or Anaconda Copper 
mine. They don't know where it is going to go but will last fifty 
years. What do they have? Claims all around that are invalid because 
the claim shows it is in gravel; claims such as that should be 
classified so they have a right to proceed to mine this deposit beyond 
the bonds of so-called valid claims. 


The other thing we are behind in, of course, is the result of the 
American Mining Congress Study which suggests prediscovery type of 
claim. This type of claim will give the person who acquired the 
license for such a claim, or whatever you want to call it, a right to 
search for a certain length of time and prove validity and go to 
patent within a certain length of time. 


I have some reservations about that, on account of the time that might 
be involved. Other than that, it is certainly a good principle 
because right now we are entirely relying on being able to go out 

and locate a lot of invalid claims, If we can eliminate the distur- 
bances first, we will have made a big step forward. 


The other thing we are going to be talking about, I'm sure, is a way 
of quickly eliminating the old claims that have been abandoned and 
nobody has been doing their work on. Russ Penny tells me he just has 
thousands of those in California. Every time they try to do anything 
with a piece of land, a very expensive process has to be gone through 
to identify and try to run down these old claims because some of you 
may not realize once a claim is located, the ground isn't virgin 
anymore. The locator may go off and leave it for ten years and under 
Federal law, he would have a right to come back and start his assess- 
ment work again and have it, if nobody else had intervened between 
time. That naturally puts a cloud on the title. 
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IMPACT ON OIL & GAS ACTIVITIES 


Presentation of V. P. Cline, Council member from Colorado, to the 
National Advisory Board Council, Yuma, Arizona, February 23, 1971, 
as a participant in a panel discussion on competition and compati- 
bility among uses. 


Let us focus now on the subject of my remarks, which is the way 
other uses impact on the petroleum industries ability to use the 
land properly. If I were to condense all this paper into three 
words, it would be "Bring Back Balance." 


I'm old enough to remember that some whole weeks would go by and 
some impact would be a call from the seismograph crew: a rancher 
is out with a shotgun and he won't let us go on, and --. He had 
a patent with mineral reservation, and it was his, and who are 
these strangers now about to go on the land. 


I wanted to point very quickly that impact has risen to a thousand- 
fold passed that small occasional impact. 


The biggest impact has occurred in this way: the other uses of 

the land have now developed, so that we have wildlife and recreation 
preservationists and preservation of ecology, all users, and now 
represented by the government. The problem now is that we are 
experiencing, I believe, what I call unnecessary economic loss, 
unnecessary economic loss resolving issues of alleged conflicts 
between the development of oil and gas and other uses including 

the preservation of the environment, 


There are three aspects of this. The first one I call "political 
panic.” There is no reasonable equating of values involved in these 
conflicts and individuals or small groups of individuals can 
sacrifice without any responsibility toward the rest of society, 

the interests of the whole segment of society. I take an example 
outside of our industry, but so clear because it has extreme 
imvolvement. 


I call it electricity versus aesthetics. Back in 1965 Consolidated 
Edison realized it had to meet peak loads in New York City with a 
pump hydro station along the Hudson. They obtained, after public 
hearing, the permits from public authorities to proceed with the 
pump station. Now, after they had received those permits, started 
planning the station, then came the group saying they destroyed 

the aesthetic values along the Hudson. This was called the Cornwall 
Project, a small town above the Storm King Mountains. What Con Ed 
was doing would, in effect, clean up a riverside dump, turn it into 
a park, make it available to the public, and there would be no 
aesthetic deterioration. The other extreme group said, no, you are 
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going to ruin Storm King Mountain even though the reservoir is out 

of sight. This has dragged on since 1965. You have read about black- 
outs and the group that has stopped this project on the basis of 
aesthetics, which Con Ed says they have remedied where they pointed 
out having a shortcoming. This group isn't responsible for brownouts 
or blackouts; Con Ed is because they tried to plan ahead, but in their 
opinion were unnecessarily obstructed. 


This is political panic when a small group adopting an issue is able, 
without any responsibility for the ultimate result, to block the develop- 
ment. 


The next aspect I call "biding time.” I got that phrase from Jack 
Wilbur yesterday when he was describing the pipeline project in Alaska. 
Jack said, "You know, in the Department of Justice, they are biding 
time with regard to one of the issues to be resolved before this pipe- 
line issue can be finally determined.” 


Well, they are. While they are biding time, the industry is, on its 
investments alone, and at a conservative rate of sixty-seven percent, 
losing interest of three hundred thousand a day. So, from yesterday 
to today, three hundred thousand has gone down the hole. 


There is some urgency in determining these issues because all the 
while -- don't forget this -- delicate and interrelated to the ecolog- 
ical balance is the economic balance. 


And, if you don't think it is delicate, who among you as youngsters 
ever thought of the Penn Central, one of the great railroads, ever 
getting into the situation it is in today. If you don't think it is 
interrelated, what about Rolls Royce and the affect on Lockheed in 
Los Angeles. Keep this in mind, ecology is delicate, so is economy. 


The third point I want to bring out is this. We are operating under 
pressure. Brunel Christensen had a point in our Environmental 
Committee. He pointed out rash decisions made by regulatory agencies 
who have been rushed to a position by small groups saying cut it off 
as hazardous without any reasonable determination of that conclusion. 
I'm saying we are reaching decisions on the basis of popular pre- 
sumptions imposed by vociferous minorities. 


This is my whole story, and I don't intend to extend it one bit 
because the more I would talk the more I would lose the impact, I 
think, of the contents of what I have said. 
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We have been invited to make recommendations, and I would like to 

make three recommendations. I boil them down to this. First, let 

us balance the values involved in all these issues of alleged conflict 
and avoid political panic. Second, let us schedule a timely 
conclusion in resolving all these conflicts, not just let them drag 

on and on biding time. The economic creature is dying while you are 
waiting for some decision to the ecologic aspect of the situation. 


Third, avoid pressurized decisions which are the result of yielding 
to popular but many times uninformed people who are more vociferous 
than they are wise. Remember also that man's economy is as fragile 
as his ecology. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD COUNCIL 
ADOPTED IN EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Yuma, Arizona 
February 24, 1971 


1. ALASKA PIPELINE 


Whereas, there is every present need for oil and by-products; 

Whereas, for national security the transportation of such should be 
under direct control of the United States; and 

Whereas, the largest deposit of oil has been discovered in Alaska; 
Therefore, be it resolved, the National Advisory Board Council urges 
the Bureau of Land Management to continue to do everything within its 
power to expedite and even urge the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
the permit for the construction of the Alaska Pipeline from the North 
Slope to Valdez with provision for the feasible protection to the 
environment. 


2. INTERGOVERNMENTAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The National Advisory Board Council recognizes the rapidly growing 
problems of resource protection as a result of uncontrolled uses. The 
Council recommends that the Bureau of Land Management should have 
appropriate authority to enforce their rules and regulations with 
Federal personnel or on a contractual and/or cooperative basis with 
local authorities as would best serve the people and the resources of 
the area concerned. 


3. PREDATOR MANAGEMENT 


The National Advisory Board Council recommends the recognition of the 

fact that predators are a resource requiring management, just as 

domestic livestock requires management, and that management of predators 
on public lands should be provided under a policy and principle 

consistent with those expostulated in the statement entitled, "A Policy 
for Animal Damage Control for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife," 
approved April 1967. 


4. CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


The National Advisory Board Council recognizes that the condition of 

the public domain require massive capital investments for the protection, 
rehabilitation and development and, further, that the National Advisory 
Board Council recognizes that these capital investments have multiple 
use benefits to meet the needs for expanding populations; therefore, 

the National Advisory Board Council recommends that the Secretary of the 
Interior be urged to seek the diversions of additional funds to resource 
management and improvement work, from such as, but not limited to, the 
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Land and Water Conservation Fund allowable to the public land states, 
the mineral leasing receipt and royalties, and a minimum of 50% of all 
grazing fees. 


5. OFF ROAD VEHICLES 


The National Advisory Board finds that recreational vehicular use 

is a legitimate form of outdoor recreation, but because it is causing 
serious and accelerating deterioration to public land resources and 
uses, that it must be controlled. Therefore, in order for land 
protection of the environment on lands available to off-road vehicle 
use, this Council recommends that, after public hearings, the Bureau 
establish regulations to control this use as to when and where use is 
allowed. Also that areas be set aside for use under permit only and 
that areas be restricted against off-road vehicular use at any time. 

We recommend a program of information and education to assist in enforce- 
ment and police powers be given to Bureau personnel for strict enforce- 
ment and that legislation be enacted to provide adequate personnel with 
appropriate authority to enforce such regulations. 


6. ABANDONED MINE SHAFTS 


The National Advisory Board finds that unmarked and abandoned mine 
shafts found on public land constitute a very serious hazard to humans, 
livestock and wildlife. With the great increase of outdoor recreation 
of our public lands, we strongly recommend that the Secretary of the 
Interior conduct an inventory of all public lands used for such use, 
and funds be provided to fence and flag all of these "death traps" 
abandoned mine shafts on public lands. 


7. HERBICIDES AND PESTICIDE USE 


The National Advisory Board Council is deeply concerned with respect 
to the use of herbicides, pesticides, 24D, etc., on public lands and 
urges that the Secretary of the Interior proceed with caution in 
developing regulations for the use or restricted use of said compounds 
that would affect our total environment. 


8. ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR LAND USE PLANNING 


The National Advisory Board Council believes that the most effective 
means of enhancement and protection of the public land environment is 
through public land planning and that this effort to date is progressing 
too slowly. They urge that additional funds and personnel be obtained 
to accelerate the inventory of public land resources and demands for 
their use in order that comprehensive plans can be developed and put | 
into operation. 


a 
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9. ORGANIC AUTHORITY 


Whereas the Classification and Multiple Use Act and Public Sale Act 
have expired with resultant loss of authority to protect public lands, 
therefore be it resolved the National Advisory Board Council urges 

the enactment of appropriate legislation by Congress to restore the 
needed organic authority. 


10. PROPOSED RULE MAKING ON ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 


A notice of proposed rule making by the Environmental Protection 
Agency, published on February 5, 1971, includes the following 
definition of licenses and permits which are subject to regulation 
under the Refuse Act of 1899; "Section 615.1." 


(a) ‘License or permit’ means any license or permit, 
including leases for livestock grazing, or oil, mineral 
or other exploitation granted by an agency of the federal 
government to conduct any activity which may result in 
any discharge into the navigable waters of the United 
States.” 


Such permits may be issued only after the appropriate state agency 
issues a certificate that there is "reasonable assurance” that 

the permittee's activities will not be conducted in a manner which 
will not violate applicable state water quality standards. Such 
statement of reasonable assurance requires fulfillment of a list 
of required positive findings. Blind adherence to these require- 
ments in situations to which they are not appropriate would lead 

to an insurmountable administrative burden with no benefit to 
environmental protection. Therefore, in order to provide a reason- 
able workable means by which the state certifying agency can issue 
a certificate based on "a statement that there is reasonable 
assurance that the activity will be conducted in a manner which will 
not violate applicable water quality standards, National Advisory 
Board Council recommends to the Secretary of the Interior that he 
recommend to the Administrator or the Environmental Protection 
Agency that Section 615.2 (b) be amended by the addition of the 
following subparagraphs: 


"(1) Extensive grazing as distinguished from feedlot 
operations shall be presumed not to be in violation of 
applicable water quality standard, unless the certifying 
agency has a reasonable finding otherwise. 


"(2) A program in writing describing the prospective 
operations under an oil and gas or mining lease may be 
the basis for a finding of reasonable assurance that the 
proposed activity will not violate applicable standards.” 
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11. ABANDONED MINING CLAIMS 


Whereas the many abandoned mining claims and related mining shafts are 
hazardous to persons, livestock and wildlife using public lands, and 
whereas these abandoned mining claims also complicate the administration, 
development, and protection of these lands; Therefore, be it 

resolved by the National Advisory Board Council to recommend to the 
Secretary of the Interior that legislation be adopted and regulations 

be developed whereby the mining claims be recorded within two years 

with the appropriate Federal agency and periodic proof of assessment 
work be fixed to maintain validation of claims. 


Be if further resolved that the National Advisory Board Council 
recommend that the Secretary conduct an inventory of such abandoned 
mining claims, and funds be provided to do whatever is necessary to 
remove the hazards related to these lands. 


12. REPORT ON ABANDONED MINING CLAIMS 


National Advisory Board Council requested by motion that the Bureau of 
Land Management prepare a report on abandoned mining claims for the 
next meeting of the Council, 


13. 25th ANNIVERSARY 


The National Advisory Board Council salutes the BLM on its 25th 
Anniversary year, 1971, and requests that the Chairman address a letter 
to this effect. 


14. CONDUCT OF MEETINGS 


In order to conduct the National Advisory Board Council meetings more 
efficiently and effectively material concerning subject to be covered 
should be distributed in advance to the Council and further that the 
meetings should not exceed three days with two days of business and 
one day for field trips. If more time is required, evening sessions 
should be scheduled. 


15. INFORMATION TO THE PUBLIC 


The National Advisory Board Council recommends that the National Advisory 
Board Council members assist the Department in the dissemination of 
information about BLM activities and the need for good management of 
public lands. 


This may be accomplished by members individually as a speaker at service 
club meetings, conservation clubs and other groups interested in 
conservation or land management. 
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16. NABC STRUCTURE 


The National Advisory Board Council is not in a position to suggest 
a change in the structure of the Board at this time. 


17. COMMITTEE ON NABC STRUCTURE 


National Advisory Board Council voted to set up a committee to study 
the structure of the Council. 


18. ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION IN THE MINING ACT 


The National Advisory Board Council recommended that the Mining Law 
of 1872, should be amended to provide adequate protection of the 
environment. 


19. CLASSIFICATION AND LAND USE PLANNING 


The National Advisory Board Council recommended that the BLM proceed 
with classification and land use planning for all land uses and that 
they be given the authority and finances to implement and enforce 
the proper uses. 


20. RECREATION FEES 


The National Advisory Board Council recommended that the Secretary 
through the BLM, make a thorough study as to the advisability and 
structure of recreational user fees in accordance with recreational 
demands and services offered on public domain. 


21. FRAUDULENT MINING CLAIMS 


The National Advisory Board Council recommended that the Secretary 
of the Interior be asked to submit legislation to amend the 1872 
mining law to eliminate the filing of fraudulent mining claims. 


22. GRAZING FEES 
The National Advisory Board Council recommended that the capitalized 
value of the permit be given recognition as a true cost in the 


formula that results in amount charged as a grazing fee. 


23. PRIVATE INVESTMENT AND GRAZING FEES 


The National Advisory Board Council recommended that the private 
investments on Federal land that results in increased value of such 
lands be taken into consideration in establishing a grazing fee on 
said lands. 
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24. ACCESS TO PUBLIC LANDS 


Whereas access is one of the major problems confronting everyone who 
has any reason to use public lands, both State and Federal; 

And, whereas public lands managers disposing of public lands at the 
present time are generally not reserving road rights-of-way for future 
orderly development of this land; 

And, whereas small pieces of Federal lands have been disposed of 
which controlled access to large parcels of other public lands; 

And, whereas the first four recommendations of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission have to do with use and management of public lands 
and there can be neither without access; 


Now therefore be it resolved, the National Advisory Board Council 
recommend to the Secretary of the Interior that access be reserved 
through any public land which is disposed of that blocks access to 
other public lands. 
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